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THE DEAD. 


The dead are everywhere ! 

The mountain-side, the plain, the woods profound— 
All the wide earth—the fertile and the fair— 

Is one vast barial ground! 


Within the populous street, 
In solitary homes, in places high, 
In pleasure domes, where pomp and luxury meet, 


Men bow themselves to die. 


The old man at his door— 

The unweanedt chit marmaring its worldless song, 
The bondman aad the free, the rich, the peor— 

All, all to death belong ! 


The sunlight gilds the walls 
Of kingly sepulchres enwrought with brass ; 
And the long shadow of the cypress falls 
Athwart the common grass. 


The living of gone time 
Builded thelr glorious cities by the sea, 
Aad awfal in their greatness sat sublime, 
As if no change could be. 


There was the eloquent tongue ; 
The poet’s heart; the gage’s soul was there} 
The loving women with their children young, 
The faithful and the fair. : 
. 
They were—byt they tire nde} : 
Suns rose and set, and earth pat on her bloom, 
Whilst man, sabmitting to the common lot, 
Went down into the tomb. 


And still, amid the wrecks 
Of mighty generations passed away, 
Earth’s honest growth, the fragrant wild flower, decks 


The tomb of yesterday. 


And in the twlight deep, 
Co veiled women forth, like her who went, 
Sister of Lazarus to the grave to weep, 





lo breathe in low lament. 


The dead are every where; 


Where’er is love, or tenderness, or faith, 
Where’er is pomp, pleasure, pride; where’er 
Life is or was,i death, 





For the Herald and Journal. 


OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE! 
M. E. CHURCH. | 


Dear Br. Stevens,—Our General Minutes, re- 
cently published, bring us the melancholy in- 
formation that the M. E. Church in the United 
States has sustained, during the year past, a loss | 
of upwards of twelve thousand members. Such| 
a state of things among us should lead to the | 
most thorough self-examination and profound hu- | 
militvy before God. 

Painful as are our feelings, when we allow} 
ourselves to reflect upon this subject, we cannot | 
despair of Methodism. * Christianity in earnest | 
has not yet fulfilled her mission to the world.— 
Thousands among us have inquired for the oc- | 
easion of this lamentable declension, and we} 
have been favored, from time to time, with valu: | 
able suggestions, on the subject, through the Her- 


DECREASE 





ald. ‘There is one evil that may have contrib- 
uted to induce this state of things, that has not, | 
think, received that attention which its import- 
ance demands. I believe much of the prevailing 
decivustuu ta tthe church, as well aa of the lev- 


ity and scepticism common in our congregations 
may be traced directly to the infidel and fictitious 
works of the day. ‘These have been multiplied 
until it may be said of them, in language applied 
to other enemies of the Christian, “ ‘They throng 


the air, and darken heaven.” The frogs and 
vermin in Egypt were hardly more numerous 
than dre these pestiferous productions with us.— 
One can hardly enter the dwellings of Christian 
families without finding these books, pamphlets, 
or papers, the tendency of which is to destroy all 
seriousness from the mind, if they do not indeed 


aim a blow at the very foundation of Christianity. 
It would seem as if two-thirds of the devil’s help- 
ers had taken to the business of producing and 
circulating bad books. It is not surprising that 
the great adversary lays hold upon so efficient an 
instrumentality for the furtherance of his own 
cause, but the apathetic indifference with which 
Christian parents tolerate these sources of corrup- 
tion in their families, is at once a matter of sur- 
prise and regret. Could | speak so as to bs beard 
by every Christian parent in our country, I would 
entreat them, as they Jove their children, and 
desire their salvation, that they charge them- 
selves with the responsibility of knowing what 
class of writers are molding the minds of those 
children. Infidelity is doing its work covertly. 
Under the pretence of teaching Phrenology or 
Physiology, materialism is inculcated. With ly- 
ing protestations of regard for our holy religion, 
the deadliest blows are aimed at its head and 
corner stone, Stail parents who recognize their 
obligation to “ bring up their children in the 
buriure and admonition of the Lord,” permit 
nese infidel productions to find a place in their 
draries or upon their tables? If they do, such 
‘pable negligence is almost sure to work the 
Most serious evil. 


e 


on'y giddy and impenitent but with the seeds of 
idelity planted in their minds. 
Nor are many of our secular and family pa- 
Sawhitto be preferred before these perni- 
hooks. An individual who is radically an 
ssues proposals for publishing a weekly 
r daily paper, With the view of uniting all 
Paries in its support, the prospectus states that 
"iS to be neutral in politics and religion. Chris- 
‘n citizens, pleased with the idea of sustaining 
* local paper, become its supporters. For a 
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Their children grow up not| 


| of * mental mobs, 
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fe . . , 
... months the editor moves circumspectly.—. 


1 can hardly guess, from the complexion of 
"'s paper, whether he is a Christian, Jew, or pa- 
fan. But when his editorial beard has grown a 
’ he gains courage. He lifis his mask occa- 

‘ly, and seems what he is. His rancorous 
—_ ity to the gospel developes itself. Revivals 

*' religion are sneered at; Universalism, Come- 
“u's, and a legion of other isms are commended, 
Me ® the church of Christ is denounced as being 
), » letter than an imposition upon the world, and 


ttle 


| While the sapient man of the quill protesis | 


wat he is an unwavering friend to true religion. 
© might be deceived by such hypocrisy, had 
- been the practice of infidels, for centuries 
ree Prate of their regard for Christianity, at 
ahs they were aiming a dagger at her 
sidin, ut we would warn Christians against 
6 OF in any way abetting the circulation of 
oe Few influences are more permanent 
am, aay family than that exerted by the 
lan repens that enter the house, and are regu- 

¥ perused, and it becomes every Christian to 


the 
ihe 


See that withi F . ° 
Were te the circle of his own family that 
afin 'S & healthful one. Neither political 


niti 

"ben hor personal considerations should tempt 
retry ‘compromise here, His home should be 
ong: tnd garnished of whatever reading matter 
“NS to irreligion. 


certain Pl per levity produced by works of a 
Whatifed bts 8° affinities in a heart that is 
i wcd by the divine Spirit. And could all 
be persuaded to banish from their fam- 
in apes hewspapers , and periodicals the 
8°! which tends to dissipate the mind, or 
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corrupt the heart, or if they would collect and 
burn them, as the Ephesian converts did their 
magical books, we should regard such a step as 
the sure harbinger of bettor days. When will 
Christian parents feel as they should the obliga- 
tion that rests upon them to provide proper men- 
tal aliment for their children? Whenever they 
the increase of the most formidable obstacles to 
the increase of that kingdom which is righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost will be 
taken out of the way. be be: 
Nov. 24, 1847. ; 





For the Herald and Journal. 


““WHAT’S THE NEWS, EH?” 


“ Richard, what's the news? Do you get any 
thing’? ” 
nee I get a good many things, ‘new and 
** What paper is that?” 

** Zion’s Herald ?” 

“QO, I don’t want to see that; there is no 
Jae’ é 

news inthat. I looked it all overafore you came 
in; strange you find any thing. in to Interest | 
4 eo as SAE od: : 
y a thet. Péter, i do find much in it to interest 
me, in this week’s paper, (Nov. 24,) and so I 
do in many others, because I study the articles, 
and try to understand them. What is the use 
of buzzing about, humbird style, and never wait- 
ing long enough in one place to swallow one sin- 
gle solid idea? If you like to run after a paper 
every time a telegraphic message comes, | do not, 
and | think you prove by such conduct how su- 
perficial you are. Now| have read this good pa- 
per all through, and though the poetry in some 
of the late numbers was better than common, yet 
the prose article on * Methodist doctrines’ is a 
happy one, in this. ‘* Recollections of W. Fisk” 
remind me of sweet scenes gone by, and make 
me wish to dwell where he is. Br. Bill’s article 
on ‘ instability’ might hit you a little, if you 
would read a paper, instead of merely ‘ look- 
ing’ at it. But there is this ‘ property ques- 
tion,’ onthe next page, that | wanted most to see, 
and because | fear editors have got into bad tem- 
per about it, as | have seen very mean insinua- 
tions in one of the Southern papers, against our 
‘Yankee’ brethren, and nothing gladdens me 
more than to see Br. Stevens now set them an ex- 
ample of ‘a more excellent way ’ of talking over 
the matter. Iwas thinking, while reading it. how 
much more successful that writer is who governs 
his own spirit. Some folks pretend to be shocked 
ata sight of the gun and sword; but perhaps they 
do as much as any practical soldier to stir up 
murderous tempers. If the best people, the re- 
ligious part, quarrel in spirit, the civil or military 
but follow that spirit when they draw the sword. 
The suggestion to ‘ Pray for our Rulers” is a good 
one, and if we, professors of religion, are guilty 
> we are bound to sympathize 
with and pity those who have been also foolish in 
getting into bloody ones. 1 know I ought to ex- 
cuse some abolition fanatics for getting insane, for 
it is said that ‘ oppression (slavery) will make a 
wise man mad.’ Still, | have ever looked at the 
more moving argument, as certain, by and by, to 
open the eyes, even of the most infidel slavehold- 
er—I mean the peewniary advantages of igno- 
rant or slave servitude, compared with intelligent 
labor, and am glad to see these articles in the 
Hersid. 

“| wish I had more space to say something 
about the articles on the last page. The deaths 
af valued friends it were a pity to Jose, but for 
the fact that they are eternally saved. ‘ Precept 
and Practice’ you overlooked also, in your hurry 
to find the ‘ news,’ and thereby lost a * good one.’ 
But how sweetly sublime that poetry, ‘ The Dy- 
ing Child! ‘To crown the choice variety, * The 
Necessity of Suffering’ is a piece T wish I could 
always have before my eyes, because it would 
make me patient and peaceful, and save me from 
murmuring.” RicHarp. 


ok 


We are very happy to have the good opinion of 
Richard on so many points, but we think he is a lit- 
tle too chary in his references to the “news.” It is 
indeed impossible in a weekly to furnish fresh news 
as in a daily, but the Herald has for nearly a year 
contrived to secure an ample table of “ news,” more 
so than is usual with weeklies. We will stand com- 
parison with any weekly paper, in this respect, at 
present. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


“RICH MEN IN THE CHURCH.” 


Br. Stevens,—l liked your article on the above 
subject, and deem it a-matier of importance that 
it be pressed home to the consciences of those 
concerned. And while reflecting on what you 
wrote, I thought how fearfully do the Scriptures 
present the difficulty of salvation to the rich !— 
** How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God.” And then again 
how strong the dissausives to increase of wealth. 
** But they that will be rich, fall into temptations 
and a snare, and into mapy hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.” Not- 
withstanding this, however, men are striving to 
increase in riches, and among these are found 
many Christians. Many among us have already 
become wealthy. Let such heed the divine di- 
rection. Charge them that are rich in this 
world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us liberally all things to enjoy that they 
do good, that they be rich in good works, ready 
to distribute willingly, to communicate, laying 
up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may lay hold 
on eternal life. How explicit, how easily com- 
prehended is God’s word. O that wealthy Chris- 
tians, rich Christians, would give “ earnest heed 
to it lest they let it slip.” 

In connection with this, I have thought a 
note of alarm ought to be sounded on the mean’ 
employed to secure wealth. At the present day, 
such are the accumulated and complicated modes 
of business that there are presented strong temp- 
tations to depart from Christian rectitude. Let 
Christians beware. No one should increase his 
goods by bankruptcy. Of dishonesty, this is the 
sum of all villanies. Better be a highway robber 
at once—there is more honor and character to 
such an one. No Christian will fail, in order to 
defraud his creditors, and lay up the fruit of his 
iniquity. That this is done in this wicked world 
there is no doubt. 

Nor oughta Christian esteem any thing his 
own till, if he has been unfortunate enough to 
fail, he has paid his creditors to the very last 
cent, on engaging in business again. This is 
Christianity—it is morality—it is honesty. A 
common mode of increasing one’s wealth at the 
present day is by grinding the face of the poor. 
Low prices, which compel many a man, woman, 
or child, as the case may be, to toil 14, 16, or 
18 hours for a simple’ subsistence, is the order of 
the day. The man who has his thousands beats 
down to the lowest possible price the day laborer, 


will say, Unto such mine honor be not 
united, 
Nor ought wealth to be increased by Christan 
in any questionable business, or by dealiag on 
purely worldly principles. It is very comme 
to hear, at the present day, the remark, We 
must be governed by the rules of trade. € 
tians, as such, cannot sell ram; they cano 

a house of public resort for gambling, 

&c,, They cannot engage in wicked and 

lent speculations. They cannot buy or sett 
women, or children. They cannot let furniure 
horses, or houses, knowingly, for wicked pur- 
poses. They cannot lie, deceive, cheat, at un 
dervalue for gain, as many do, 



















































But it is amie 
“ We cannot do business in these days h 
ly ;” “* We cannot trade on Christian princty 
Better had such dersons submit to the most Me 
nial labor than jeopardize the cause of © 
for their selfish interest. ‘*What do ye 


drach 

> 
se 7? 
* 


tnan others?” is the question of the Savio 
More is expected of professors of religion |!}am 
of the world. | 





Let us, then, be carcful to keep a conse 
void of offence toward God and man. (7 
















you can honestly ; are all you can. consis: 
and give all you can Soripuare ys freely, »\' 


Webster, Nov. 19, 1847. Cc. S. Mi. 





From the Christian’ Adv. and Journal. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CLAIMS. 


Messrs. Editors.—The following letter was re- 
ceived, a few days since, from one to me per- 
sonally unknown, but from the account he gives 
of himself he is entitled to a respectful reply. 
And as his case may not be singular, I hayes 
termined to submit the letter, with my answer, 
to you for publication. 

Reverend Sir,—Pardon the boldness of ‘an 
entire stranger in presuming to address you upon 
a subject, which, whether justly or not, has in 
his view assumed an aspect of serious im- 
portance. ‘The writer is a graduate of the 
Wesleyan University, a Methodist, and had pur: 
osed to enter the ministry of that denomination. 
About two months since he was indnced, at the 
urgent request of a friend, to exarrine the claims 
of Episcopacy, with the powers claimed for it in 
the Prot. Epis. Church, and the necessity of an 
uninterrupted succession of bishops from the 
apostles to the present, in order to a righttally 


t 
rudge, for God loveth a cheer ul giver. 
ry . ' ordained them did not intend to confer such 





authorized ministry. As he would by no means 
take this honor upon himself without being duly | 
called and ordained, he earnestly set about the 
investigation, ready to receive truth and act upon 
it whenever and wherever found, but not dream- 
ing that claims apparently so extravagant and 
exclusive could be well founded. He has pro- 
cured and read some of the strongest authorities 
ou both sides of the question, viz., Chapman 
Chapin, Perceval, Hobart, Bowden, Cooke, and) 
Onderdonk ; Powell, Wisner, Smyth, Barnes ; 
together with some of the Fathers. After neag) 
two months’ close examination of the subject, he 
finds hlmseif “in a strait betwixt two,” hardly 
able to decide. There is one argument, how- 
ever, which, whether fallacious or otherwise, 
weighs heavier upon his mind than any other, 
and which, if sound, it appears to me must de, 
cide the question. Distrusting my’ own judg. 
ment, ‘however; and entertaining a vertv bb 
respect, sir, for your superior talents and well 
deserved reputation, | hope my familiarity may 
meet with your indulgence. By furnishing me 
a refutation of the following argument, you will 
much relieve and oblige me. Otherwise, if it is 
irrefutable, our course ought to be governed by 
the force of it. 

The argument, as stated by Chapman, is as 
follows :—* Allowing that Bishop and Presbyter 
are of the same rank, and that there is no otber 
clerical office, yet can it not be proved that the 
Presbyterians have it in their possession. Allow 
me to illustrate my meaning by reference to my 
own case. ‘The very same office held by Calvin 
in the Roman hierarchy is possessed by me, 
however unworthy, in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in these United States. But when ad- 
vanced to that honor, the service employed by 
the officiating bishop contained not a single word 
conveying authority to the person ordained to 
confer holy orders upon others.” ‘* What mon- 
strous absurdity then ‘would it not be, to pretend 
to have had power given me to ordain other 
presbyters! The understanding of the whole 
Church was the very reverse. The ordaining 
bishop had no design whatever to grant such 
authority. At the time it never entered into my 
mind that it had been conferred upon me. What 
monstrous absurdity then, I repeat, would it not 
be, at this late period, to indulge in so idlea 
pretence !—a pretence that would enable me to 
convey a power to others never conveyed to my- 
self! For the sake of argument, | wil even 
suppose that the authority ought to have been 
bestowed, and was wrongfully withheld; yet 
was it not bestowed, yet it was withheld. And 
the error, provided it were an error, was only so 
much the more fatal from this express under. 
standing. In all legal conveyances, nothing 
more can be taken than that which appears apon 
the instrument itself. Not even a slip of the 
pen can be corrected. After a will is made no 
subsequent intention of the testator to alter its 
bequests will be allowed to be given in evidence 
in a court of justice for the purpose of defeating 
or annulling the probate thereof. Much less 
then can advantage be taken of an error in or- 
dination, when the alleged slip was designed, 
and the first intention never changed. If a 
legacy were left to the bishops of our Episcopal 
Church, the judicial tribunal could not be found 
which would suffer any of our presbyters to 
claim a proportionate share, either upon the 
ground that they were as valid bishops as them- 
selves, or upon the still more ridiculous pretext 
that their ordination ought to have included the 
powers pertaining to that high office. And such, 
brethren,” addressing non-Episcopalians, ‘ pre- 
cisely such is the predicament in which ye stand 
in relation to your imaginary legal ordination. 
Calvin never had higher authority conferred 
upon him than is now conferred upon our pres- 
byters. Never did he himself pretend to have 
received it from any bishop.” ‘Upon what he 
construed into a case of absolute necessity, did 
he alone venture upon the melancholy innovation 
of ordaining others by the imposition of his own 
hands. Illegitimacy is therefore stamped upon 
his initiatory acts of this description; and it is 
only the more indelibly stamped upon your own 
by every successive remove from the original 
nullity. For the reasons assigned, ye are pre- 
cluded from saying that the Roman bishops 
ought to have delegated to Calvin the power of 
ordination, and withheld it wrongfully. And if 
ye abandon this, and take the stand that the right 
to ordain is one of the attributes of a presbyter, 
indispensable to the office, and inalienable from 
it, the consequence would be, if possible, still 
more ruinous to your pretensions. It would 
only prove that Calvin was never made a pres- 
byter, The omission to bestow upon him such a 
prerogative, as you say the presbyters of the 





and grumbles cven at that. Snrely the Christian 












New Testament possessed, as one of the essen- 
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ou | tah adjanets of their order, would render. ny> 

ory the whole transaction, and reduce him to 

“ The effect. would 

be to cut off your presbyters, on the one hand, 

and those aioe to the Episcopal Church on 
ow 





condition of a layman,” 


the other.” hile your clergy are mere 
laymen, we ‘can only’tlaim to hold the Scrip- 
tural office of a deacon in virtue of a periesy 
ordination to that order. ‘Those whom Christians 
call apostolic bishops are the only ecclesiastics 
to whom the right of ordination has been con- 
fided ; and agreeably to the false issue in ques 
tion are the only persons holding the scripturally 


identical office of bishops and presbyters. If 


- can avoid these conclusions, let it not be done, 
I pray you, by avoiding their discussions. Upon 
your ewn principle your pretensions are proved 
tobe utterly untenable. Ye must come to our 
bishops in order to obtain that very ordination for 
which ye contend.” 

Dr. Cook states the argument thus :—* Mr, 
Wesley was no more than a presbyter, and 
therefore had no right to ordain—much less to 
ordain a bishop.” ‘ It is certain that a man 
cannot have that which was never given to him, 


xcept ft be sofiiething belonging to him by 
nature. Neither to him nor to Cal¥in was au- 
thority to ordain ever given. Thé bishops who 


power. They did not at the time consider them- 
selves as receiving such power.” Most as- 
suredly then it was not given to them; therefore 
they had it not. To argue that they possessed 
the power of ordination because it originally be- 
longed to presbyters, is to argue that they to 


| whom it was not given possessed the power, 


because it belonged to them to whom it was 
given. Even allowing that the ancient presby- 
ters had power given them to ordain others, it 
would only afford grounc to modern presbyters 
to complain that the authority they ought to have 
was withheld from them; but none to say that 
ihe power withheld was given tothem. ‘To have 
a right to a power is not the same as possessing 
that power. It is plain that the consent of the 
grantor is necessary toa grant. A forced con- 
sent is bad enough, as in the case of the bishops 
who ordained Novatus; but where there is no 
consent, and no intention to give, on the one 
part; and, on the other, no expectation of re- 
ceiving, and no belief at the time of having 
received, but on the contrary, the very idea of a 
grant is absurd. If it be alleged that they had 
the power because it is essential to the character 
of a presbyter, it is replied, if it be essential, 
then they were not presbyters. For what made 
them such? The ordination of the bishops, 
whereby the authority of exercising the duties 
and office of a presbyter was conveyed to them. 
And if an essential power was not conveyed, 
hey were not made presbyters, It was a capi- 
il defect.” 

The strength of the above argument, I must 


onfess, appears to me well nigh irresistible. If 


t suits your pleasure and convenience, and it 
vould not too much conflict with your duties; sir, 
’ removal of the difficulty, if possible, will be 
cratefully received by your uuworthy brother in 
Jhrist. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter was duly received, and 
fter all the attention that my official labors will 
dmit of, I give you the following as my reply :— 

I shal) in this letter say nothing of the nature 
ordination, nor the necessity of a succession 


 .f apy kind, but shall proceed-wpon the supposi- 


that the Tight éf ordination inheres in the 
der of elders, ts your authoritiés presame alt 
ood Presbytérians to hold. 


‘The principle upon which the argument of 


‘our authors is predicated is that no person has 
ne right to ordain others who did not receive 
vat right from those who ordained him—and 
hat right must ‘** appear in the instrument ”—or 
‘the service employed by the officiating bishop.” 
Now I‘shall satisfy myself with meeting this 
rgument with the argumentum ad hominem, 
nd shall prove that upon this principle the or- 
‘inations of the English bishops are utterly nu- 
ratory. ‘This I shall prove by three facts, each 
ff which is itself sufficient to vitiate the ordina- 
ions of the English Church, upon the principle 
ssumed by Messrs. Chapman and Cook. 

1. According to the ancient canons, no bishop 


ould have any right given him to ordain out of 


‘is own diocese. ‘This may be seen by consult- 
ng the 35th and 36th canons of the Apostolical 
Constitutions; 16th canon of the 


Antioch, It will be quite sufficient to quote the 
‘anon last referred to, as it fully sets forth the 
principle embraced in the whole. It is as 
follows: “* Let no bishop dare to pass from one 
province to another, and ordain any persons 
the Churches to the dignity of officiating, not 
even if he bring others with him, unless he has 
‘ome upon a written invitation from the me- 
iropolitan, and the other bishops of the country 
into which he has come. If, however, no one 
inviting him, he shall proceed disorderly to the 
ordination of any persons, and to the regulation 
of ecclesiastical matters which do not belong to 
him, the things which are done by him shall be 
annulled, and he himself suffer the punishment 
proper for his insubordination and unreasonable 
attempts, being deposed forthwith by the holy 
synod.” ‘This canon was considered inviolable 
until the bishop of Rome grew into a pope, and 
assumed the right to act independent, and in 
violation, of the canons of all the councils. And 
this he did when he ordained, or caused to be 
ordained, bishops for foreign provinces, where 
there were already found bishops who had as 
much authority, according to the canons of the 
councils, to ordain bishops for Rome as the pope 
had to ordain, or cause to be ordained, bishops 
for such provinces. Augustine, thraugh whom 
the English Church derived its ordinations, was 
ordained bishop upon the Continent, and consti- 
tuted archbishop of Britain by the pope, when 
as all the English Church historians maintain, 
and | will not now dispute the matter, there were 
already bishops of apostolical succession in the 


island, in the full exercise of the functions of 
In this instance, then, the bishop of 


their office. 
Rome did what he was not authorized to do by 


the “instrument,” “service,” or * will,’ im- 
parting to him his authority. He authorized a 


bishop to ordain other bishops, and to exercise 
his episcopal functions in Great Britain. 


others never conveyed to” him. 


2. The next instance in which the ordainers 
exceeded the powers committed to them is the 


ordinations of the Reformers. 


These men had no authority in virtue of their 
Popish ordination to otdain bishops without the 
None but an archbishop could 
ordain a bishop under the pope’s authority, and 
he must receive the pope’s poll, before he could 
The bishops who ordained Archbishop 
Parker received no power in their ordinatian to 


pope’s license. 


do it. 


do that deed. For there was nothing in the ordi 


tion “ service” by which they were set apart.to 
that office, nor in any commission which followed 
And, as Mr. 
Chapman says, “ in all legal conveyances nothing 
more can be taken than that which appears upon 
the instrument itself,” consequently, the »ordina+ 


it, giving them any such power. 


Council of 
Nice; and the 13th canon of the Council of 


But 
this being unauthorized by the grant under which 
he acted, according to Mr. Chapman, was an 
“ide pretence—a pretence to convey powers to 
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out authority. 


. 


or bishop,” which was in use 


the right or power to ordain others. 


which implies that the bishop is consecrated 
the purpose of ordaining others, 


fear, but of power, and love, and soberness.’ 
any one can judge. And precisely in 


Bishops:Bymet aad Short informs ps, the 


tion “service was changed to its 
See “The two books of Common 


Short’s History of the Church, §. 799. 
Now what have these 


the orders of the Church of England. 


ministry ! 
they cannot abide themselves. 
served that I reason upon their premises. 


that 1 believe in their validity. 


or is now, or shall be hereafter, says. 


professed to authorize. 
them. 


evidence in them of a communication of a pow 
er or right to ordain others, we may demand o 


or right. 


the 


down to the year 1662, had no such right, ut 
your authorities are at fault, for it is not in 


bishop.” 


High Church argumentation. 


senters.”” 


without a Bishop.” 


except in the Church of Rome. 


that. 


yours truly. 
GeorGeE Peck. 
New York, Nov. 3, 1547. 





OLD PSALM TUNES. 


must be practically borne in mind. 
sung faster than we usually sing them, and 


voices. 
tunes should be sung in a heavier drawling style 


Christians. 
short to them. 
conjectured. 

ous and animating canticle. 


ful voice!” 


and most popular tune of the entire kingdom 


be sung in old style. 
sung with decent gravity and cheerful sanctity 


voices, ** by all the people together,” as the origi 
nal directions state. 


dated the 14th of May, 1551. 


which few are now familiar. 


** heaven below,” 
—Hackeit’s National Psalmist. 


-|new, and discarding all that is old. 


far from being for the better. 











= 
tions by the English Reformers are. wholly with- 


3. The “ form of consecrating an archbishop 
imabe English 
Church trom 1549 to 1662—with the exception 
of the short reign of the Catholic Mary, which 
intervened—making in all one hundred and fif- 
teen years, contains not one word in relation to 


In all the service there is not a solitary word 
for 
And the words 
employed in his consecration do not even make 
him a bishop. Here, they are in connection with 
the Rubrick : “Then the archbishop and bishops 
present shall lay their hands upon the head of 
the elected bishop, the archbishop saying, ‘ Take 
the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up 
the grace of God which is in thee, by imposition 
of hands ; for God hath not 'given us the spirit of 
Now here are the words of consecration, and 
whether they convey a power to ordain others 
is con- 
ditton did thio “ ordiual * remain, from the reign 
of -Edward VI, to that, of Charles IL, wheny as 

sardinas| 


present form. 
Prayer set 
forth by authority of Parliament in the reign of 
King Edward VI,"—pp. 417-422. © Burnét’s 
History of the Reformation, vol. ii, p. 229. 


learned Churchmen 
proved by the “service employed by the offici- 
ating bishop,” “the instrament itself,” and the 
‘*will made,” but that the English chureh:has no 
valid orders !—and, by consequence, the Protest+ 
ant Episcopal Church is in the same condition? 
They have no way to help themselves,byt by 
giving up this wonderfully conclusive argument, 
and falling back upon general principles, such 
as wifl avail us, in the argument in favor of pres- 
byterial ordination, as well as them in defence of 


Now I am ready to enter into the discussion 
of the question with our High Church adversa4 
ries upon the point in question, and to’ stand 
responsible to prove, from their own authorities; 
upon the principles of the argument here examin- 
ed, that they are without the right of ordination; 
and consequently without a regularly authorized, 
They have instituted a test which 
It must be ob- 
; | grant 
these premises for the sake of the argument, not 
I care not a4 
straw what the councils enacted, what the Pope 
granted or did not grant, in his ordinationsyor 
what the Prayer Book, as it was in the begioning, 
But it is 
not altogether a matter of so much indifferenée 
to Churchmen what their authorities say or have 
They are bound by 
They profess to have no authority.not 
imparted by them. As there is an utter want of 


them by what authority they exercise such power, 
In the last instance mentioned, the 
form of ordaining bishops in the Church of 
England, which was used for more than a cen- 
tury, conveyed no power or right toordain at all, 
Durjng this time all the old bishops ordained in 
omish Church died, and of course if they 
had a right to ordain, those who succeeded them, 


form of service employed by the officiating 


This is but a specimen of the utter fallacy of 
Many instances 
might be adduced in which they overshoot the 
mark so sadly as utterly to destroy themselves. 
Indeed they seem almost like Samson, willing to 
die themselves if they can but kill off “ the dis- 
May I take the liberty to refer you, sir, 
for further light upoa the points of controversy 
in question to my work on the Rule of Faith, so 
far as it relates to the history of the Prayer 
Book, and to an article in the Methodist Quar- 
terly for January, 1845, entitled, “‘ No Church 


Upon mature examination, sir, that upon the 
upon the principles laid down by Messrs. Chap- 
man and Cook, there is no authorized ministry 
And you are 
not, | presume, prepared to go so far back as 
The argument would admit of much ex- 
pansion, but | must necessarily be brief. Pray- 
ing that you may be guided into all truth, | am 


To forward the favorable reception of such 
tunes, two facts, as to their original intention, 
They were 
’ 
what is better, by a far greater number of 
It is a great mistake to suppose that old 
Our forefathers in the Church were cheerful 
A psalm of a dozen verses was but 
Hence, as well as from other 
circumstances, it is clear that they sung in a 
quicker and livelier manner than is commonly 
The Old Hundredth tune is made 
a dirge in our days, but in theirs, it was a joy- 
** All people that 
on earth do dwell, sing to the Lord with cheer- 
In like manner, York tune, which 
is shelfed among the dull and the obsolete, was, 
a little more than a century ago, the liveliest 


But to hear old tunes to advantage, they must 
Not only must they be 


but by masses of people, by a nuultitude of 


Six thousand voices were 
wont to be heard at St. Paul’s Cross ; and *- three 
or four thousand singing ata time in a Church 
of this city is but a trifle,” said the excellent 
Roger Ascham, in a letter from Augsburgh, 
When psalm tunes 
are sung after this fashion, an intelligent or- 
ganist and a well-disciplined choir will still fied 
enough to do; but in what they thus may find 
to do there will be an energy and interest with 
Without long and 
incongruous interludes, or opera-like whinings 
of select voices, our churches, when such psal- 
mody returns to them, will present as much of 
as our sinful state will admit. 


We have often been struck with the fondness 
that is frequently evinced by many, for intro- 
ducing into Church-music everything that is 
This con- 
duct has seemed to us the more unaccountable, 
as we felt convinced that, as a general thing, the 
changes that were attempted to be made were 
We have been ? 
slow, however, to pronounce our judgment in 
the case, as we thought we might, perhaps, be 


TERMS, $2.00 IN ADVANCE ) 
OFFICE OVER No.1 Gemmbitn} 


unduly influenced in our by the power 
of old ‘associations. But, as ‘We nre not aloné 
in the sentiment we have expressed, it would 
seem that there must be at least » founda - 
tion for it. What, for ;ingtance, will our mad, 
ernizers in the department of music say to 
a judgment as the following, pronounced by ino 
less authority than ron ie wood's" 
zine?” At all’ sit wh eet tt 
consideration oy.al who it concerns.— Weekly 
Messenger... 5! i oe 
* There :ie¢-to. us more of touching »pathosy 
heart-thritling expression in some of the ol@ 
psalnr tanes, feelingly displayed, than in a whole 
batch of modernisms. e strains go home, 
‘and the fountains of the great deep are broken 
up’—the great deep of unfathomable feeling 
that lies far, far below the surface of the world- 
hardened heart; and as the vawonted yet un< 
checked tear starts in the , the softened 
spirit yields lo their influence, and shakes off 
the load of earthly care, rising purified and spit, 
itualized into clearer atmosphere. Strange, jin- 
explicable associati tnt over. the. mind, 


like the far-off ro lise, m 
=e 


= 











theit chaste melancholy with 


“subdued, 5 

many glad hearts in the olden time have rejoiced 
in ‘these’ songs of praise! how many sorrowful 
ones sighed out their complaints in those plaintive 
notes that steal sadly yet.sweetly on the ear, 
hearts that now Cold in death are laid to rest, 
around, that sacred church within whose walis 
they had so often swelled with emotion!” 





THE GRAVE. 


The sorrow for the dead isthe only sorrow 
fram which we refuse'to be divoreed. Every 
other wound we seek to hcal ; every other affiic- 
tion, to forget ; but this wound, we cdnsider it a 
duty to keep open. This affliction we cherish, 
and brood over it in solitude. Where is the 
mother who would willingly forget the infant that 
has perished like.a blossom from her arms, though 
every recollection isa pang? Where isthe chtid 
that would willingly forget a tender parent, though 
to remember be but to lament? Who, even in 
the hour of agony, would forget the friend, over 
whom he mourns? 

No, the love which survives the tomb, is one 
of the noblest attributes of the soul. If it has its 
woes, it has likewise its delights ; and when the 
pret mar burst of grief is calmed into the 
gentle tear of recollection, when the sudden an- 
guish, and the convulsive agony over the present 
ruins of all that we most loved, is softened away 
into pensive meditation on all that it was, in the 
days of its loveliness, who would root out such a 
sorrow from the heart? Though it may, some- 
times, throw a passing cloud over the bright hour 
of gayety, or spread a deeper sadness over the 
hour of gloom, yet who would exchange it, even 

for the song of pleasure or the burst of revelry ? 
; No, there is a voice from the tomb sweeter than 

song. There is a remembrance of the dead, to 
which we turn, even Irom the charms of the liv- 
ing. 

O, the grave !—the grave! Tt buries every 
error, Covers every defect, extinguishes every re- 
| sentment! From its peaceful bosom spring none. 

bui fond. ts and tender recollections. Who. 


‘dan ook: ey me 


those we love—what a place for meditation !— 
There it is that we call up in long review the 
whole history of virtue and gentleness, and the 
thousand endearments lavished upon us, almost 
unhecded, in the daily intercourse of intimacy ; 
there it is that we dwell upon the tenderness, the 
solemn, awful tenderness, of the parting scene ; 
the bed of death, with all its stifled griefs, its noise- 
less attendance, its mute, watchful assiduities !— 
the last testimonies of expiring love |—the feeble, 
fluttering, thrilling—O, how thrilling !—pressure 
of the hand !—the last look of the glazing eye 
turning upon us, even from the threshold of ex- 
istence !—the faint, faltering accents, struggling 
in death to give one more assurance of affection ! 

Aye, go to the grave of buried love, and med- 
itate! There settle the account with thy consci- 
ence, for every past benefit unrequited ; every 
past endearment unregarded, of that departed be- 
ing, who can never—never—never return to be 
soothed by thy contrition! If thou art a child, 
and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, ora 
furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate pa- 
rent ; if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused 
the fond bosom that ventured its whole happiness 
in thy arms, to doubt one moment of thy kindness 
or thy truth ; if thou arta friend, and hast ever 
wronged, in thought, or deed, the spirit that gen- 
ously confided in thee ; if thou hast given one 
unmerited pang to that true heart, which now lies 
cold and still beneath thy feet,—then be sure that 
every unkind look, every ungracious word, every 
ungentle action, will come thronging back upon 
thy memory, and knockin dolefully at thy soul ; 
then be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing 
and repentant on the grave, and utter the unheard 
groan, and pour the unavailing tear—more deep, 
more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew 
the beauties of nature above the grave ; console 
thy broken spirit, if thou canst, with these tender, 
yet futile tributes of regret ; but take warning, by 
the bitterness of this, thy contrite affliction over 
the.dead, and henceforth be more faithful and 
affectionate in the discharge of thy duties to the 
living. —W. Irving. 





















LEIGHTON’S FIDELITY IN THE MIN 
ISTRY. 


Besides the services of the Sabbath, there was 
usually one or more lectures or sermons preached 
during the week ; the parishioners were regular- 
ly visited from house to house, the whole as punc- 
tually examined, particularly the young, the in- 
struction of whom it was an important past of the 
ministerial function to superintend ; both by in- 
specting the schools, and inquiring into their pro- 
gress in religious‘and useful learning, and by their 
visitations at their homes, to watch over thet? mor 
al training ; a species of education, the iast éspec- 
ially, the fruits of which were abundantly ' mani- 
fest in the next generation, which was destined to 
bear the fiery trial.of a twenty-eight , years’ fur- 
nace. Leighton, whose delight was in his work, 
it may easily be imagined, would notabridge any 
of the necessary duties ; and all‘his ‘biographers 
concur in stating that he was the most assiduous 
in discharging the various branches of his sacred 
once, “He diligently vised she poor of ithe 
flock, was ever to be foundin the chambers of 
the afflicted, and by the beds of the sick or dying. 
He promoted personal, domestic, social, and pub- 
lic religion to the utmost of his power, by precept 
example, and prayer.” 





‘want messengers. 





When, God has messages to send, he will not 
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’ For the Herald and Journal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 
INARY. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF EXAMINA- 
TION. 


The third annual examination of the New Ham 

shire Conference Seminary took place on the 16th, 
th, and 18th ult. 

Os cattnignts, having been appointed a com- 

mittee of examination, were present, and listened 

with much pleasure to the exercises, which were 

conducted by the following members of the Faculty, 








"hie. Richard S. Rust, A. M., Principal and Profes- 
sor of Latin and Greek Literature and Intellectual 
Sener Dyer H. Sanborn, A. M., Professor of Math- 
ematics, Natural Science, and English Literature. 

Solomon M. Wilson, Professor of Elocution. 

Miss. Caroline J. Lane, Preceptress, Teacher of 
Modern Languages, Music,and Painting. 

During the first two days 27 classes were as thor- 
oughly examined, both by the teachers and the com- 
mittee, as the time would admit, the entire exercises 
occupying about 15 hours,and no class being omitted 
except Tthetoric, which afforded the committee 
an opportunity of witnessing not ont the acquire- 
ments and improvement of the higher or favorite 
classes, but also of those in the earlier stages of } 
academic study ; and we are happy to say that no 
part of the exercises afforded us more pleasure, be-| 
cause it was manifest that as much attention had 
been bestowed by the teachers on these classes as on 
the more advanced, and that the members of them 
had applied themselves with equal energy. As it 
will be impossible to enumerate all the exercises,we 
shal! confine ourselves to a short notice of a few that 
manifested superior excellence. 

The class in Intellectual Philosophy, by Prof. Rust. } 
The examination of this class occupied more ime 
than any other. The divisions of the Text Book (by 
Prof. Upham) were adopted in the examination, and to 
each scholar was assigned successively a single di- 
vision or topic. The subject was then analyzed, and 
the general course of reasoning pursued by the au- 
thor developed, without generally adopting his words 
or adhering closely to his arrangement as to seem an 
effort of memory merely. Questions were also put 
by the committee, involving principles not discussed 
in the text book ; but in no instance did the student 
fail to give a satisfactory answer, sustained by reasons 
of his own. The views of other authors were occa- 
sionally adduced, derived through the lectures of the 
Professor. This recitation was one of the most perfect 
to which we have ever listened. | 

The 1st class in French, by Miss Lane, was un-: 
commonly interesting, excelling, if possible, the ex- 
amination of last year. The entire recitation, as 
before, was conducted in the French tongue. and 
with a readiness and ease that astonished all who 
were present. 

The ist class in Grammar, by Prof. Sanborn, ex- 
hibited greater relative improvement than any other; 
that we witnessed. With the Etymology of the lan-. 
guage the class seemed to have made themselves 
perfectly familiar—the parsing and analysis of sen- 
tences were accurate and ready, and fully sustained | 
the high reputation of Prof. Sanborn, as one of ow} 
most success{u! teachers of this important branch of | 
education. : 

The ist class in Algebra, under the instruction of | 
Prof. Rust, had become compiete masters of their’ 
text book. The examination of this class was main- | 
ly conducted by the committee, by whom also the 
sums wrougbt upon the black-board were selected. 
All the important algebraic operations were ex- 

lained during the recitation, and no person mani- 
ested the least hesitation on anything within the 
range of his instructions, though the questions were 
not confined to their text books. We consider this 
one of the most interesting exercises in Algebra we 
have ever witnessed. 

The Normal, or Teachers’ class, contained about 
60 persone, a large portion of whom availed them- 

selves of its advantages for the purpose of preparing 
to enter upon the duties of that important profession. 
The exercise was much shorter than was desirable, 
but still enough was seen to satisfy the committee 
that it is by no means an unimportant department in 
this institution ; and we see no reason why young 

rsons should go out of the State to find a Normal 

hool, when we have one in our own midst under 
the superintendance of so well known, so popular, 
and so experienced a teacher as Prof. Sanborn. 

The exercise in Physiology was worthy of all 
commendation. The efforts of the teacher, Mr. Rust, 
had made it practical, and we doubt not that the stu- 
dents who have pursued this highly useful study, 
will be benefitted through life by the enjoyment of 
better health, arising from a more careful observance 
of the laws of their physical natures. 

The class in Elocution, by Prof. Wilson, embracing 
a fifth part of the school, gave an exhibition of some 
of the fundamental principles essential to good 
speaking. The exercise had but one fault. It was 
far too short to do justice to the class, to the deserv- 
edly popular Professor, or to the desires of the lis- 
teners. [t is hoped that more time will be assigned 
to this exercise in future, and that a large portion of 
the school will be induced to engage in it. 

In addition to these, the committee feel bound to 
refer in terms of high commendation to the classes 
in Greek Reader, McClintock’s ist Book in Latin, 
and Virgil, by Prof. Rust; in Geography of the 
Heavens, Reading (a beautiful exercise,) Surveying 
and Arithmetic, by Prof. Sanborn, and in Botany and 
Geometry, by Miss Lane. 

Other classes, not enumerated above, passed 
creditable examinations. 

There were also submitted to the inspection of the 
commitiee, specimens in ‘‘ drawing,’’ executed by 
some of the young ladies, all of which were “ highly 
meriforious,”’ but so short was the time allotted tothe 
examination of them they do not feel authorized to 
give an opinion of their relative merits. It is hoped 
that in futare these specimens will be produced 
at an earlier hour, and submitted to the committee 
at a time when they can give them a careful inspec- 
tion. 

We cannot omit noticing, as worthy of special 
commendation, the Herbariums offered for our in- 
spection by three young ladies, members of the class 
in Botany. The first was by Miss Nancy 8S. Glidden, 
of Northfield ; the second by Miss Maria E. Morri- 
son, of Salem ; the third by Miss Abby M. Towle 
of New Market. They were all very beautiful, and 
elicited many expressions of admiration from those 
who inspected them, especially the last, which for 
neéatness and elegance was pre-eminent. These, as 
well as the drawings, were an advancement on the 
exhibition of last year, as we were not then favored 
with the results of their botanical rambles. __ 

The committee feel bound to speak in the highest 
terms of the system of instruction pursued at this 
Institution, as practical and rational, and calculated 
to fit the pupil no less to encounter the exigencies of 
life than for the parlor and the drawing-room. Polite 
learning,’ unsupported by a substantial mental dis- 
cipline, is of little value, and when exclusively re- 
lied upon, is always dangerous, and sometimes fatal. 
In this respect we find a salutary influence pervading 
every department. The general business character 
manifested the supremacy of regularity and order, 
and an adherence to rigid discipline as an essential 
requisite in the pursuit of an education, and the 
harmony and moral influence that pervaded the 
whole proved that the heart had not been neg- 

leThe forenoon of Thursday was devoted to the ex- 
hibition, in which both departments of the school 

icipated—the young gentlemen mostly delivering 
well written original compositions, in an easy, grace- 
ful style, void of that school-boy oratory so offensive 
to good taste, which one is too often compelled to 
aur in exercises of this character ; and the youn 
ladies favoring us with eseays, all well written, an 
some possessing peculiar merit. 

Of the individual performances we can only notice 

the following : 
1, Salutatory Address—Abby M. Towle, New 
Masket, and— : 
14. How blessings brighten as they take their 
flight — Eliza J. n, New rn con- 
tained many fine thoughts, clearly and forcibly 


‘8. Disturbed Emotions of the Beautiful—N. P. 
Philbrook, Sanbornton, illustrated his subject—elo- 
«quent in thought, eloquent in utterance, eloquent in 
gesture. 

6, French Colloguy—Martha D. Rand, Northfield, 
Let M. Towle, New Market, Eliza J. Robinson, 
w Hampton, elicited much approbation. 

9. Dramatic Sketch— composed vy Julia F. 

Robinson, Pembroke,and Lovina D. Smith, Concord, 





18. Female Influence—C, J. F. Stone, Boscawe 
contained good thoughts, well expressed, and wel 
delivered. 

20. Valedictory Address—Martha D. Rand, North- 
fold, contained choice thoughts, was written in an 
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of study has been prescribed for the female depart- 
ment, similar to that adopted in other female institutes 
in New England. We had the pleasure of seein 
the first class graduate, and we learn that a muc 
larger class will gradvate next year. 

In conclusion, the committee feel bound to repre- 
sent this Institution as entirely worthy the patronage 
of the public. Its board of instruction is unsurpass 
by any to be found in the State, combining with high 
po qualities an unusual variety of talent. Prof. 

ust is well known as the present School Commiss- 
joner, whose experience in that office will have a re- 
flex influence upon the school, especially the Normal 
department. Prof. Sanborn has been for many years 
very successfully engaged in philological investiga- 
tions, and is the author of one of the most popular 
grammers in the language ; and Miss Lane has prob- 
ably few superiors in our country, as a teacher of 
French especially, botany, and the ornamental 
branches. 

During the past year its number of scholars has 
been more than doubled, there being at the close of 
the past term upwards of two hundred, We are happy 
to announce that the temporary absence of Prof. Rust 
in the discharge of his duties as commissioner will 
not be allowed to cripple the efficiency of the Faculty, 
as Prof. J. Harrison Goodale, A. M., well known as 
an excellent scholar and successful teacher, has 
been segured to supply his place. We may now 
safely consider this institution as firmly established, 
and offering the most desirable opportunity to those 
who wish to obtain a good education. 

Wim C. Prescott, Concord. 
James Pixe, Newmarket. 

Josepn C. Cromacx, Northtield. 
Cuas. H. Branscoms, Newmarket. 
Jos. W. Guernsey, New Ipswich. 
Exeazer Situ, Concord 
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GOOD SIGNS. 


We have lately given occasional brief articles on 
the fiscal bearings of southern slavery. It is agree- 
ably surprising, to observe how frequently discus- 
sions of this point are now-a-days indulged in the 
southern papers. The general impression of the 
bad economy of slavery, has long existed in the 
South; but it has been only a general impregsion ; 
it has lacked detail enough to give it force. The 
details—the statistics—are beginning to be cal- 
culated, and almost every week the southern pa- 
pers themselves make dolorous statements on the 
snbject, and make them with atone of wonderment 
and mortification, which would seem to imply that 
they are unexpected discoveries. We find in the 
National Era some interesting calculations by a 
correspondent of the Richmond Whig, a Virginian 
traveling in Massachuset's. He gives a compata- 
tive table of the value of the manufactures and ag- 
riculture of the free and slave States. The follow- 
ing are his summary statements :— 


Slave States. 
$107,934,796 


Free States. 

$397,955,522 

Produce of the South, 107,934,996 

Balance against us, 290,030,556 

Excess of agricultural produce in favor 
of the North, as heretofore stated, 

To give the North and West equal terri- 
tory with us for agriculture, as per last 
statement, 

The same equality for manufacturing 
as for agriculture, these States pro- 
‘duce . 


52,707,913 
450,000,000 


262,000,000 
Leaving us in all justice in the voca- 
tive, 1.054,728,459 
“This is simply two pursuits,—azriculture and 
manufactures. Where will it leave u-. when f shall 
add on commerce to this terrible expo we?” 





The Era contains, also, a striking extract from 
another Virginian, who writes throuzh the Rich. 
mond (Va.) Republican. He has teen traveling 
in Ohio, and “turns with a melancholy eye to the 
* Mother of States.’ ”’ 


“ Neglect and decay seem to have laid their 
hands upon the commerce, the enterprise, and the 
education of this old Commonwealth. lis noble 
harbors, with here and there a straggling sail, look 
like huge ‘banquet halls deserted.’ lis beautiful 
rivers are impeded, and their value impaired by ob- 
structions, which the least exertion of enterprise 
would remove. Its boundless water-powe:, suffi- 
cient to propel more manufactories than Old Eng- 
land ‘can boast, waste themselves in the sea. lis 
principal work of improvement, the James River 
Canal, crawles onward with snail-like pace, and 
when its draws nigh the Blue Ridge, pauses for 
years, as if the shadow of the mountains had chilled 
it to the centre. Its legislative charters, long and 
anxiously sought, seem to be, when granted, ob- 
jects of distrust. Fortune presents her flowery fa- 
vors, but we hesitate to grasp them with a strong 
hand, lest they conceal some unobserved thorns.— 
Our principal cities remain almost stationary, while 
many of our villages have the dilapidated, ancient 
look of towns ‘ gone to seed.’ And, amid all this, 
ignorance prevails to an unprecedented extent, some 
eizhty thousand of our people not being able to 
read the title deeds of their salvation and their 
freedom, if they were put into their hands. Leave 
this scene of desolation, and cross the Ohio. The 
roar of steam falls upon your ear; cultivated fields 
meet the eye; the busy hum of manufacturing 
industry sounds upgn the air. You behold beautiful 
villages, with an aspect of rural neatness and indus- 
try, as well as beauty; you see growing towns, full 
of life, bustle, and animation ; you arrive ata Queen 
City, which, containing forty years ago a few strag- 
gling huts, has now a population of eighty thousand 
souls, and is filled with elegant edifices, both public 
and private, vieing with the palaces of the merchant 

rinces of Europe. Here you will meet with no 
inconsiderable number of Virginians, who have 
devoted their wealth and energy to the foundations 
of a new State. Or, if you choose to travel north- 
ward, by way of the Ohio and Erie Canal, you may 
pass silently and steadily, for days and nights, 
through a country not only rich in natural resources, 
but with every acre highly cultivated, the marks of 
the recent forest will be fresh,and yet, almost upon the 
very spot where it stood, town after town rises before 
your sight, their streets filled with an active and en- 
terprising population, and exhibiting, even to the eye 
of a transient observer, every evidence of energy and 
thrift. Thus you journey on, until, at last, as you ap- 
proach the northern border, a view is presented that 
will almost lead you to imagine that you are ap- 
proaching an Atlantic seaport. The flags and sails 
of vessels are before you; not only schooners, but 
heavy brigs and large ships are there, their tall masis 
visible for miles, while, ever and anon, an immense 
steamer urges her way, slowly and majestically, amid 
the crow of other craft with which the harbor of 
Cleveland is often literally choked up. There you 
are, on the Northern borders of Ohio, in one of the 
most beautiful cities of the world, while before you 
spreads the vast expanse of that noble lake, whose 
waves reflect the unquiet spirit of man, and what, 
with storm and steam, know no rest. What Virgin- 
ian can think of these things, without resolving to 
put forth every power of body and mind for the re- 
generation of a Commonwealth with which Ohio can 
bear no comparison in the extent and variety of her 
natural advantages? There is an abundance of 
wealth in the soil—there is a superabundance of en- 
ergy in the Virginia character, if it be only rightly 
directed, to make this Commonwealth, what the 
God of nature designed her, the greatest, wealthi- 
est, and most powerful member of the American 
confederacy. If her people could only have a breath- 
ing spell from party politics, during eight years, if, 
for that time they would permit the resolutions of 
98-'99 to take a profound nap, instead of discuss- 
ing abstractions, dig ditches, lay down iron rails, and 
build school houses, we should have a State worthy 
the name, the bright traditions, and the illustrious 

destiny, of the Oxy Domixron,” 


We are happy to notice the increasing interest of 
the South in such discussions as these, The passion 
for gain ,is a stronger national trait among us than 
conscience or honesty, and if once the fact of the 
vast fiscal disadvantage of slavery be brought out 





priate style, and very beautifully deli 
uring the past year a regular three years’ course 


in broad and unquestionable demonstration, as it 


the spirit of the South. Under such convictions, 
chiefly, Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, are al- 
ready hastening towards emancipation, and we con- 
fidently hope to see them before long classed as 
free States. 





INCREASE AND DECREASE. 


The Pittsburg Christian Acvocate contains the 
statistics of the M. E. Church North, for the year past. 
Of the 24 Conferences, 9 report an increase of 3,208 
whites, while 14 Conferences report 15,833 of a de- 
crease. Nine Conferences also report an increase of 
643 colored, and eight a decrease of 1134. Total 
net decrease of whites and colored, 13,057. Our 
Methodist brethren appear to be at a loss to compre- 
hend this decline of their numbers—we do not sa 
of their strength, for perhaps it is not so, Strengt 
does not always either increase or decrease with 
numbers, And if that body is now passing through 
a sifting process, after the prodigious ingathering of 
some previous years, it may prove in the end greail 
advantageous to them, both in strength and effi- 
ciency. When a great battle is to be fought, the 
traitors and cowards should be first separated from 
the host.—Presbyterian Advocate. 

There is a good spirit in these remarks, which 
show the liberal courtesy of the true Christian, and 
yet such asticles need further qualification. It is a 
fact which we have repeatedly shown, that the nu- 
merical declension so often referred to is not peculiar 
to the Methodist Church, but is common to most lead- 
ing denominations of the land—that our church 
suffers only its proportion of the calamity, and that 


it is to be attributed to general not peculiar causes, 
The statistics of all our sister denominations of much 


numerical importance demonstrate the remark. But 
the papers of our own and of other churches inces- 
santly refer to itas quite a peculiarity of Methodism, 
This may be owing, in part, to the fact that having, 
so many Conferences, their sessions are of almost, 
continual occurrence, and therefore the reports of 
members are almost continually brought out by the 
public presses. We do not mean to say that these 
unfavorable facts can be too much deplored, but 
there is unquestionably a disposition on the part of 
our opponents to glory in our misfortunes, without 
bearing in mind that they are involved in the same 
affliction, Some of our own papers, too, have occa- 
sionally given dubious intimations about the future, as 
if the declension were indicative of that decrepitude 
of old age for which there is no remedy. It strikes 
us that there is something peculiarly short-sighted 
and wickedly distrustful of God, in such hasty conclu- 
sions, ard unquestionably their publication is of per- 
nicious effect, in discouraging the labors and weak- 
ening the faith of our people. The great Head of} 
the church has not yet, we unwaveringly believe, 
sealed up our mission; nay, it is yet but in its in- 
cipience. No ecclesiastical sects in history ever 
gave signs of radical decay till their essential theo- 
logical principles were corrupted. Methodism, 
though under the cloud which hangs darkly over all 
Protestant Christendom at this moment, still holds on 
with a determined grasp to the doctrines of her found- 
ers. With her glorious theology, it is impossible for 
her to die ; with the vast field for her labors daily 
spreading out in this new world, and the opening 
doors of all the rest of the earth, it is impossible 
that her agency is no longer called for. It is folly, 
wicked folly, to construe temporary afflictions suf- 
fered by us in common with other churches, into 
hopeless discouragements, or miserable apologies for 
our own inactivity. No; as surely as our God is yet 
on his throne, so surely shall we come forth from 
this dark night, clear as the sun and terrible as an 
army with banners. 

While we humble ourselves before God with true 
confessions of our short-comings, let us, nevertheless 
draw pear to him with faith. Have faith in God, isa 
sublime maxim of our Bibles. Let us apply ourselves 
renewedly to the use-ef the means of grace; let 
put away all useless controversy and Mtifeperpzeial- 
ly from our public organs ; Jet us hope and Jabor on, 
whatever may betide, and we shall again, sooner 
or later, take up our onward march with songs of 
deliverance. 














VIRGINIA CONFERENCE. 


The annual session of this body closed on the 
18th inst. We learn from the Richmond Christian 
Advocate that Randolph Macon College is rapidly 
ascending from the gloom which has so long hung 
over it. One Professorship has been endowed ; a 
second is- steadily advancing towards completion, 
and a third has been commenced, with promising 
hopes of ultimate and even early success. 

The missionary cause has advanced somewhat on 
the report of last year. The amount raised reaches | 
very nearly to 4,500 dollars. 

There are within the Conference 120 Sabbath! 
Schools, 1160 teachers, 7,472 scholars, and Libraries 
containing 12,909 volumes. To promote this cause 
$809 65 was raised during the year. 

For the American Bible Society has been raised 
$1374 25, 

The Mir.utes show an increase of 1589 whites, and 
499 colored—a total of 2088. 

Nine young men were received on trial in the 
traveling connection. Six asked and obtained a lo- 
cation, 

‘One of the most pleasing incidents,” says the 
Advocate, “of the Conference just closed, was the 
occurrence of an interesting revival of religion, un- 
der the labors of the ministry. From the beginning 
of the session the word of God seemed to be effectu- 
al and mighty. It was not long under the faithful 
preaching of the gospel before sinners were cut to 
the heart, and came to the altar for prayer, seeking 
redemption in the blood of the Lamb, During the 
Conference, upwards of forty white and eight or ten 
colored persons were happily converted.” 





POST OFFICE REFORM. 


The experiment of reduced postage has worked 
admirably here, asin England. The deficit the pres- 
ent year (i. e, the second) is but $40,000 ; last year, it 
was more than $800,000. It is said that the Post 
Master General is encouraged by the result thus far 
to propose to the next Congress a cheaper and uni- 
form rate. There is a great moral influence attend- 
ing thisreform. The cheapness of postage multiplies 
correspondence; business intercourse is more fre- 
queut and prompt, and a thousand delays, uncer- 
tainties, and misunderstandings are prevented ; the 
correspondence between dispersed friends and rela- 
tives is multiplied, and the best affections of our na- 
ture are thus invigorated. Let us all go to writing 
letters, and write the experiment through. 





Baptists 1n THE U. S.—The Baptist Almanac 
and Annual Register, for 1848, gives the following 
grand total of Baptist organizations, ministers, mem- 
bers, &c., in the United States :—Ministerial associa- 
tions, 564; churches, 9888 ; ordained ministers, 5657; 
licensed preachers, 1199; the whole number of 
church members, 731,906 ; the number of baptisms 
during one year, 36,509. 1n the entire world, there 
are said to be 13,804 Baptist churches, 8469 ordained 
ministers, and 1,031,836 church members; and the 
number of baptisms in one year is set down at 57,- 
605, Hence it appears that more than half the Bap- 
tiet churches, ministers, and members in the world. 





most certainly can be, we shall see a revolution in 





are to be found in the United States. 
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Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BY A NEW ENGLANDER. 


Growth of Population—Early Methodism—Valentine Cook ,— 
the first Methodist in Western New York—Old Genesse 
District—Division of the Conference—Geneva. 


Lo! at evening’s mellow close 
Mustered here the savage fues ; 
But when morning’s sun arose, 
Cities filled the land.— Mc Lelland. 


No one can make the transit from Cayuga Bridge 
to Lake Erie, without feeling the truth of the har- 
monious verse. In 1790, the census of this whole 
region was 1075—in 1810, it was 90,000, and in 1840, 
600,000. Rapid as this increase was, it will be seen 
that our church has more than kept pace with the 
growth of the country. At the first date mentioned 
above, our pioneers had hardly looked beyond the 
valley of the Hudson, But we soon find two tides 
setting in, one from the East, and another from the 
South, which were destined soon to meet upon the 
shores of Lake Ontario, As early as 1798, the 
Northumberland District had pushed an out-post to 
the head of Seneca Lake, and the Albany District 
anothfer to the head waters of the Mohawk. About 
this time, or a little later, a gallant Presiding Elder, 
Valeiptine Cook, threaded the wilderness to “ the 


f a lake called Canandaigua,” and preached 
to a handful of backwuwdomen Tt wag the 


| of his adventures at the homestead of the Cole 
fanflily, in Baltimore county, that first turned their 
thgughts hitherward, as commemorated in a former 
letter; and I have been told by one of them, that 
as he was journeying, some years since, near Can- 
andaigua, a travelling companion pointed out a 
blackened chimney stack as marking the spot where 
he first heard a Methodist preacher. Upon com par- 
ing notes, the occasion was found to be the one 
above referred to, 

The first cireuit organized in Western New York, 
was the Seneca, in 1793. One* who traveled this 
circuit in 1805, describes it as embracing, in his 
lime, the region between the Lakes to Lyons on the 
North, and having no determinate limits South or 
West, As he passed through the wilderness, his 
eyes were regaled with diversified firms of vegeta- 
ble life, from the humble shrub and creeping moss, 
up to the giant oak and the eriel pine, that hid its 
head amid the clouds. All nature was a book before 
him set—and often, so imperfect were the shelters 
that received him as a guest, that he could watch 
from his pillow the culmination of the planets, and 
see 






Te 


“* How the bright stars do keep their mystic dance 
O’er Heaven’s imperial pavement.” 


In fine weather this might do, perhaps—but when, 
in winter, the snow descended on his bed in 
avalanches, through the same openings, it was quite 
another matier. Occasionally he found leisure to 
inspect an ancient mound or fortification. One he 
speaks of, upon whose high embattlements lofty 
trees had stood like sentinels for ages unmolested 
and unrelieved, 

It is in 1803 that we first meet with the Gencsse 
District, a misnomer to be sure—for, with but asmall 
slice of the region west of Cayuga Lake, it stretches 
over central New York to the basin of the Hudson. 
In 1807 the first circuit was formed in the valley of 
the Genessee, and called Holland Purchase; and 
1810 has already been commemorated as the natal 
year of the Genesse Conference.+ At this time we 
find its salient points at Bay Quinte, (U. C.,) and 
Black River, on the North—Lake Otsego, on the 
East—Northumberland, in Ceotral Pennsy!vania, on 
Re South, and Detroit on the West. For this whole 
entire region, from which four entire conferences and 
parts of others, have since been taken, 57 preachers 
appeared to suffice. These, with a membership of 
12,000, have since been multiplied more than ten- 
fold. 

Our last Conference convened in Geneva, near 
the close of summer, and was memorable for har- 
mony, good feeling, and despatch of business. 
About 200 preachers belonging to this body were 
present, besides an unusual number of visitors, at- 
tracted as well by the beauty of the place as the 
doings of the Conference. The most important act 
of this session was, perhaps, the Resolution to sub- 
mit a plan of Division to the next General Confer- 
ence. The very equitable division line agreed 
upon ascends the Genessee River to its head, and 
thence directly South to the tops of the mountains 
which separate us from the Baltimore Conference. 
Hence Lima, our great literary heart, falls within 
the Eastern division. The question of slavery gave 
rise to quite an animated discussion, and it was 
found that the old watchword was a favorite on both 
sides the river from which it was derived. Some of 
the younger members would have had the western 
half eternized with that world-wonder that thunders 
on its Northern verge, but t> this proposition a qui- 
etus was given by one of the fathers, who “ hoped 
that Methodism would never be associated in the 
public mind with the graceless exhibitions witnessed 
every season about Niagara Falls.” The names 
agreed\upon at last, were Genessee and East Genes- 
see, Ajthis Conference the writer was transferred to 
Geneva, This station first appears upon the min- 
utes in 1822, since which time it has been gradually 
rising in importance under the fostering care of those 
worthy ministers whose names are intimately asso- 
ciated with it. Among these, I name with pleasure 
the Rev. Elijah Hebard, under whose auspices our 
noble church edifice was erected. It is admirably 
located ai the intersection of the two principal streets, 
and cost $15,000, of which Br. Hebard gave $1,000. 

The village of Geneva crowns a sort of headland 
which surges up boldly at the North West angle of 
Seneca Lake. For a rare union of commercial facili- 
ties with refined society and picturesque beauty, the 
place is thought to be almost peerless—with its 
compact streets, massive blocks, and noble public 
buildings, it seems a miniature city, and a first 
glimpse of it from any of the great thoroughfares 
which here intersect, seldom fails to elicit a burst of 
admiration. Among the most conspicious of the ob- 
jects which is presented to the eye is the Medical Col- 
Jege,a masonic brick building, surmounted by adome, 
which, not unlike the State House in Boston, serves 
as a fine observatory. At this point the panorama 
is perfect. You look down directly into Main street, 
stretching away a mile on either side, und adorned 
with the Colleges and five noble churches. Here, 
too, the other principal streets appear to radiate as 
from a common centre. The natural scenery opens 
most richly in an easterly and southerly direction. 
Here the lake spreads out in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, with slightly rounded corners; and beyond 
the western slope of Seneca county reveals several 
of its pleasant villages. About 12 miles south these 
waters are pierced by Long Point, which shuts from 
our view the remaining two-thirds of their expanse, 
but the highlands of Chemang and Tompkins coun- 
ties loom up distinctly in the distant horizon. Three 
busy steamers constantly passing to and fro, and 
often enveloped in clouds of Canal Boats, add inter- 





* Rev. Charles Giles. 

+ In correcting a typographical mistake which occurred ina 
former letter, it may be worth mentioning, that the corn house 
in which the Conference first convened, was at first a distillery, 


but upon falling into Judge Dorsey’s hands it was forthwith 
reformed and promoted. 











est to the scene, and indicate the amount of busi- 
ness and travel secured to this natural thoroughfare. 
Parallel with the foot of the lake, may be traced the 
outlet which here serves as a section of the Che- 
mang Canal, and the road with its mysterious 
adjunct, by means of which 1 may exchange greet- 
ings with my Boston friends every half hour. Look- 
ing towards the setting sun, at the distance of two 
miles, the eye rests upon the ground that is destined 
to become truly classic. It is the natal spot of that 
“ forest-born Demosthenes ’’—Sa-go-ye-wat-ha (He- 
keeps-thee-awake,) better known by his English 
names of Red Jacket and the last of the Senecas. 
Here the council fires of his tribe were lighted 
from time immemorial, and here sleep their 
braves. Amid such scenes and associations how 
impotent is language. In the busy streets below 
you may recognize many within whose memory 
these bright waters and fruitful fields were undis- 
turbed, save by the light canoe, and the stealthy 
tread of the savage. 

Geneva boasts a population of 5,000, which is con- 
stantly increasing. All around it are scattered the 
country seats of the “ upper class,” who seem to vie 
with each other in the disposition of their pleasure 
grounds, and in every style of architecture. The 
principal public buildings are nine spacious churches, 
one of which cost $32,000, and the Literary and 
Medical Colleges. Of these, the former is well 
endowed and oflicered, but not so generally appre- 
ciated, pethaps, as it should be. Of the latter I 
would only say, that if large and promising classes, 
a learned and labor-loving Faculty, with all ‘‘ means 
and appliances to boot,” are of any account, it must 
‘vwswmeond itself to the confidence and favorable | 


regards of the public. The history of its course 
has this season been markea Ly yuite « nAvelty, | 


At an early meeting of the present class, one of the 
Faculty read a letter which purported to be from a 
lady residing in Philadelphia, and presented in| 
admirable phrase a request to enjoy personally the | 
advantages of the Institution. The Professor stated | 
that the Faculty would accede to that request if the | 
class should unanimously concur. The question | 
was debated, and it was found that the only objec- 
tion was, “ what will people say ?”’ which among our 
Western New Yorkers, who are governed by reasons 
rather than conventionality, passed for what it was | 
worth and no more, The lady was admitted nem} 
con, and her talents, assiduity, and deportment, 
appear to have fully justified the experiment. The 
motives of the lady I am not curious to know, but to 
the magnanimous good ones and praiseworthy will 
readily occur. Had she failed in this application, | 








she would have gone to Paris, where no obstacle to. 

her wishes would have prevented, and where one at | 

least of the most successful disciples and expound- 

ers of the healing art is a woman. H. 
Geneva, Nov. 25, 1845. 





| 











LITERARY ITEMS. 


A correspondent of the London Record says: “In 
volume IV., of Doddridge’s collected works, I find a 
very beautiful and practical sermon on Luke x. 42, 
‘* One thing is needful,” and it is so circumstantially 
introduced by a short preface, that I cannot for a mo- 
ment doubt that it is his. On turning, however, to 
Whitefield’s sermons, (Edit. London, 1825,) I perceive 
that sermon xxxi, at page 312, as identically the same 
discourse. Are any of your readers aware of this 
singular fact, and has it ever been accounted for or 
explained? Again: are there any other of White- 
field’s published writings, which are thus, to all ap- 
pearance, incorrectly attributed to him?” 


{ 











The widow of the late Joseph C. Neal, editor of 
Neal’s Saturday Gazette, Philadelphia, has assumed 
the editorship of that paper. 


Fanny Forrester, the third wife of Dr. Judson, has | 
been engaged since her martiage in writing the 
memoirs of her immediate predecessor, and has it 
nearly completed. She says “It has been exceed- 
ingly pleasant employment, for I think her character 
the most symmetrical and lovely that] have ever| 
known. 


The New England Weekly Review has been dis- 
continued, and its subscribers will hereafter be sup- 
plied with the Connecticut Whig. 


John Britton, Esq., the celebrated English antiqua- | 
rian, has announced for publication, a work, in which 
he promises to clear up the mystery of the letters of 
“ Junius.” 





New Hampsuire Conr. Seminary.—This young 
institution, located at Northfield, N. H., has had a 
vigorous infancy, and promises a flourishing man- 
hood. We have received its catalogue for the year 
ending Nov. 17, 1847. It presents the following sum- 
mary of students :— 


Males, 196 
Females, 151 

Total, 347 
Classical Department, 117 
English Department, 230 

Wh@e number, 347 
Winter Term, 62 
Spring Term, 139 
Summer Term, 77 
Fall Term, 208 

Aggregaté, 486 


The Faculty is composed as follows :— 

Rev. Richard S. Rust, A. M., Principal, Professor 
of Latin and Greek Literature, and Intellectual Sci- 
ence. ; 

Rev. Dyer H. Sanborn, A. M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Science, and English Literature. 
Miss Caroline J. Lane, Preceptress, Teacher of 
Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Rust, Teacher of Needle Work. 
Miss Hannah A. Hill, Teacher of the Primary 
Department. 

Solomon M. Willson, Teacher of Elocution. 
Nathan P. Philbrook, Teacher of Chirography. 
John W. Whicher, Assistant Teacher. 

Rev. Silas Green, Steward. 





MORE SECESSIONS FROM ROME. 


We referred lately to a probable secession of 
Germans at Newark, N. J., from the Papal church. 
We learn from the Newark Advertiser that it took 
place with impressivesolemnities, on the 21ult. The 
3d Presbyterian church in Newark was thronged 
with a large congregation. The venerable Dr. Mil- 
ledolor, and Rev. Professor Tappan, of New York, 
were present as a delegation from the American 
Protestant Society. The seceders occupied the cen- 
tral pews of the church, and with their families and 
friends in attendance, were about two hundred in num; 
ber. After an earnest address from Mr. Giustiniani 
in English, and another from a recently converted 
Romish priest, the seceders stood up and gave their 
audible assent to a formal renunciation of the Church 
of Rome, and expressed their adoption of the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Protestant faith. One of the 58 
seceders, in the name of the rest, presented a Ger- 
man Bible to their pastor, and received from him a 
pledge that he would preach nothing but the truth |* 








as therein contained. 







. 


—————————— 


Pro-Staveay Paper.—We learn from 
al Era that the Carolinians 
sand dollars towards their projected pro-slavey 
per, to be published at Washington, 
to increase the sum to Sifty thousand, 
feignedly glad to learn the cerlainty of 
It is 80 palpably unwise for the South, t 
posed the shrewder heads among the 
terfere. But the measure is to 8° On; We are, 
have a great organ in defence of American pte 
It will place itself prominently before the ‘hide 
nation and the world. Thus situated, the ashe 
mind and its own self-respect will require itto ¢ a 
Cuss its docirines, and give reasons for its POSitio : 
and here, as sure as there is moral right in the nt 
verse, it must be “floored,” Al] reasoning on the 
subject of slavery, whether relating to its loa 
its politics, its morality, or its humanity, is against : 
and itis sheer infatuation to attempt to reason the ais. 


ilized world into favor with this heinous relic of b 
barism. . 


the Nation. 
have raised thirty thou. 
Y pa 
They intend 
We are un- 
this Project, 
hat we Sup. 





Mr. Love. P, Wincu is no agent of ours, If 


our subscribes pay him money, it will be at thei; 
own risk, 2 





(> Several articles on the 


property question an 
other matters, nh ms 


will be inserted next week, 





—_—_—_—— 


Bipuica. InstituTe.—It will be see 


tice of Br. a by the no 


Adams that we erred in our late statement 
of the commencement of the next term of the In- 
stitute. It will commence on the first Wednesday of 
February, not the lust, as we annoanced. 





Missionary Operations.—It will be seen that the 
brethren on New London District have projected an 
extensive scheme of missionary meetings, We hope 
it will be vigorously prosecuted. If 80, the effec: 
will be manifest over the whole District, and a “ me 
vor of lite unte life” will be Spread dy it among the 


churches. Carry it through, brethren, without {ail. 
ure or faltering. 


We are indebted to the Hon. Seeretary of the 
Commonwealth, for the Abstract of the Returns from 
Banks and Institutions for Savings in Massachusetts 





Tue Texnessex Conrerencr closed on the 26th 
ult. There has been a smal} “increase of white 


| members,” says the Northern Christian Advocate, 


P A 
‘but a decrease of some seven hundred colored 
members.”’ 





Tue Jews.—A congress of reformed Israelites 
were to meet, in the course of the Jast month, at 
Berlin, Prussia, to discuss questions relative to thei: 
exterior worship, and to the reforms of which Juda- 
ism may be susceptible, in accordance with the 
wants of the age. 





The Holston Conference of the M. E. Church South 
had an increase, the last year, of seven hundred 
whites. 





Ths Louisville Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South closed its session on the 19ih 
ult. The net increase of members during the year 
is two thousand four hundred and sixty-one. 





We learn from the New York Commercial that 
George H. Colton, Esq., well known as the proprietor 
and editor of the American Review, died at his 
residence in Park Piace, on Weanesday evening, ot 
typhus fever. He was in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age, a gentleman of respectable talents and at- 
lainments, and his future career was promising. 
His personal friends were warmly attached to him, 
and his early death will be sincerely and deeply 
mourned. 





Editor's Cable. 

Davis's Manvat or Macnetism.—Mr. Davis is 
one of the most skilful philosophical instrument 
makers in Boston. He has devoted his atiention pat- 
ticularly to Magnetic apparatus, and has made sev- 
eral important improvements in the implements of 
that new but most interesting science. The present 
work treats chiefly of Magnetism in its relation to 
Electricity. It is abundantly illustrated with plates, 
and its subjects are very skilfully arranged and elab- 
rated. No. 428 Washington St. 





Tue Unitarian ConcrecationaL Recist&R, for 
1848. has been issued by Crosby § Nichols, 113 
Washington St. Besides the usual Calendar, it con 
tains a variety of information in relation to the Uni- 
tarian denomination, and some interesting miscella- 
neous articles, 


re 


THe Prarmate.—No. 4 of this elegant juvenile 
monthly is out. Its illustrations are of a very supe- 
rior character, and its reading is well adapted to 
please as well as profit the young. $1 per an.— Cros- 
by § Niehols, 111 Washington St. 


— 


Tue Livinc Ace.—No. 186 of this fine work con- 
tains a choice list of articles. The leader is a valua- 
ble essay on Germany, from the Edinburgh.—Litell 
§ Co., 165 Tremont St. 





Tatmupic Maxis is the title of a collection o! 


pithy sayings, chiefly from the Hebrew, compiled by 
Mr. S. S. D’Israel. The maxims are mostly fine 
specimens of concentrated sense and apt expressiol!, 
but their order is defective. There 1s, n fact, a 
arrangement in the book. It begius, ng ae 
ends, without chapter or section. If M. sown 
should hereafter classify these wise sayings, and ap 
pend an index, they would be much more available 
for use.—James French, 78 Washington St. 


ne 


Buunt’s Corncipences of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Mr. Blunt is Professor of Divinity at 0 
bridge, England, and is well known by other an “4 
cellent works. The present volume gga oa 
undesigned coincidences of the Old and aye 
ments, as an argumeut of their veracity, ” vas 
Appendix presents similar coincidences ee. 
Gospels and Acts and Josephus. I is an a , a 
and will, we think, be a standard in our Theo ee 
literature.—Carter, N. Y. ; Binney, Otheman & C0. 
1 Cornhill, Boston. 





N. Y., has issued a substantial royal 0c- 
of James, Willson, 
Boston. 


CaRTER, 
tavo, containing select works 
Venn, Philip, and Jay—Binney § Otheman, 





Tue Dacuerrotyre.—No 9 of this pericdical 4 
reached us. It is a relief to the eye to look at i 
a fine specimen of topographical pgaina' “f 
The contents are selected, as usual, with muc “A 
criminafion and genuine taste. Among —. 
articles is a very interesting critique on Hans ~ 
tian Andersen’s works, from Blackwood. $3 per. 40- 
Whittemore, 114 Washington st. 





mM would ip. 


Mary 


a 
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For the Herald a: 


DEDICATION AT W 


On Wednesday morning, C 
athering in from the surrou 
jiule village of Warren, the | 
of dedicating to the worshi; 
new and beautiful little Chap 
ren and friends in that place 
eat of the M. E. Church. A 
the ‘exercises commenced, 
jiminaries, conducted by th 
brethren preseut, we listene 
sermon from the Presiding 
trict, Rev. J. Spaulding, foun 
text of Seripture:—Maik xi 
1” The day being very 
crowded to overflowing; the : 
which added very much to t! 
sion. All seemed truly delig 
and evening, @ most excellen 
yeution was holden in the san 
away one of the most interes! 
ever enjoyed by the peuple o 
contains 44 pews, which were 
noon, for enough to cover the 
ing a balance in the hands of 
¢50. Much credit is due | 
faithful and laborious pastor | 
connection with the other bu 
Jabored successfully in carryi: 
consummation this good work, 
all concerned be thankful to G 
crowned their efforts with his 
Biistol, Nov. 20, 1847. 
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Religions Su 








Another Mission to Hayti.— 
ica! Society of New York, are cont 
to Hayti. They intend tosend to 
which the French language is sjwk. 

« At first it was thought desirab! 
should be sent thither, and an excel) 
his services. But well-informed 1 
in Hayti, who knew the character a 
well, Frenchmen withal, baving ad 
rather than « Freachinan, we desi 

yose.”” 

They say ** We have the prospec 
one, whom God seems to have led, 
to desire to consecrate his life to the 
gospel among the henighted popular 
stage of the matter, it would not be 
we shall, before long, be able to rep 
rons, that a suitable missionary has 


This Society believe that the at 
Hayti to Romanism has become com 


The Methodist Protestant Clur« 
two or three churches in this city; 
one, and that a church of smal! dine 
and congregation are in a languis 
charches formerly bald by them, abo 
Methodiet Episcopal; and where th 


selves, a flourishing M. E. Chur: 


four hundred members. We dou 

members, either official or private, 
have been informed that there is sca 
so thoroughly Methodistical, or whier 


gether more harinoniously.—N. Y. ¢ 


Judicious Bequests.—The late 


ton-upon-Iewell, 10 Lancashire, who 


erable property, has by his will bequ 
of the survivor of his widow, his s 
both the latter named die without iss: 
and Forvign Bible Society, £800, t 
ary Society, £500, to the fund fo 


preachers and widows, £200, to the 
Worsley, Wesleyan chapels. —Glol 
We learn from the N. E. Puritan | 
D. D., president of Williams Colleg 
lett Professor of Rhetoric in Andoy 
by the Trustees of that institution. 
Dr. Bangs, to allappearances, enjo 
vigorous old age. At the last sessio 


ference, on account of feeble health, ; 
ated with him in his charge, Sand Su 


that period his health has greatly iv 
fair to sustain an effective rel iti mn 
come. His name is so identified with 
with its literature, and with all its be 
enterprises, that whatever relates to | 
period of his life, possesses a deep 
who feel acquainted with him, thor 
seen hiin.—Cor, Pittslurg Adv. 


Romish Slander.—The N. Y. 
letter from a Roman Catholic Missio: 
Julin Neamann, to the president of 1 
forms a part of his official report | 


following paragraph. The writer is 
schools, 


“ Tnstraction being given in Eng! 
this languave being essential to suc: 
send their children to these « shools, p 
no Catholic school in the neighborho 
many evils to our holy faith and mo: 
consist of heretical extracts from the 
rupt translations of the Bible, and of | 
ing the wicks lest perv: rsiens of the tr 
agatnst the doctrines and usages of 1! 
schvol-maaters are mostly Protesta 
wed for a few months. Licentio 
| presen vices in these schools, partir 
r these thinge unite in the utter 1 
ue wy account most Catholic priests 
Y ; 
iin is parents to send their children 
ea have received the holy comm 
“ver, is diaobe ' 
yed by many lu 
parents,” “ . ; 
T ¥ ° . 
he slander of our educational in 
nee itatins 
d refutation. The reader will not: 
rec issi : 
t admission of a truth which we 
our : . s 
: Confidence in which increases wi 
a . 
t Romanism cannot co-exist in ji 
canr i. . : 
; ‘Ol sustain itsell, in fact, in a rep 
advar 
b antages are open to all; and whe 
1SCussj i 
ston is not only permitted but 


and fostered.—N, Y. Com. 
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Science and th 
So 


3 . 4 
Nopier's Process of Smelting C 
. "Mogham informs the editor « 
Rin of Oct. 15th, that the new pro 
ra oF Producing the copper; that wo 
; a Principle in Swansea and London 
Ty superior jn quality 
qUantities, : 


and is for sale 
He asks an explanation o! 


By Another Planet.—On the | 
ind, of London, the discoverer of 
Other smal] planet 


» Near the star 15 ( 
st ; 
eve ninth magnitude, with a bly 
dats h. 22in. 275 » its A. R. was 5h. 
: “mation 14 deg. 3 1-2 min. This i: 
° our knowled 


ge Within the last fifieey 
Astreo, Hebe, Iris; an rere 


Pe d the last, and : 
Xist between Mars an 


d Jupiter, 

c ¢ New Process,— 
r. Lucas, for 

CASt-iroy, into goo 


A process hi 
Converting edge to: 
aticleg 4 iee d steel, It consists 
ing. tied i rical metallic vesse! 
oraace bait = submitting the whole 

BPs teed the purpose. The ox 
antdone “t re artificial oxide being 
brit, a . tng this cutle ry is mad 
ts but me ther cast-iron, on accoun: 
ined am, © great change i: undergo 
With the — & Portion of th 
tither a ae of the ground Oxi 
and 4 mii A. ate of carbonic oxide 
tod case § are converted into a 

a al Steel cutlery, They do not, | 


Be, a 
a ~*~ do not bear hardening an. 


M . 
erates matical Computations by 
aan making mathematical con 
mega © in England, and sent to this 
W eens aa ingeniously const 
bo raed examination. It is said 
™ extended and ela: 


at 
merican Tea.— We learn by a 


Secretary of Star 
Srown in Brazil, {; 
leaf is somewhat | 


England; 7] 
S Country in the world, Th 
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is Yh) ca) f 
_— —= : ; ‘ runs am“ Lh. Mipptrers Ss: Surarwe Juviciar Covat, Ocrossn 
lati For the Herald and Journal, matter of certainty; as a climate exists, in the States of the propeller, from his berth, where he lay sick, and directing The Hudson river railroad, in Westchester county, ” Penis Wert ‘a 300. Rept 148 Ten™, 1847. 
alion- North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, Ala- | as many to follow as the boat could safely curry, the boat left} along the river edge of the farm of Mr. 2 call P ker Bl ae : 4 - pe %0, a Trustees of the First Methodist Episcopal Society in Lonoelbyin 
oy DICATION AT WARREN, N. HL. | tama, Mississippi, Lousiana, and Texas, extending one degree |for the shore, Mr. Blish voluntarily retnining behind nearly ® mil, passing infront of two brick yards and eating | Poster, Bin Gm Fob ao Trity, Peiinee $e. 
ty pa- PEDIC: i i AN, south of the Rio Grande, precisely similar to the tea-growing | The propellét Delaware hove in sight ‘about the time that the | through two or three more. Mr. Croger laid his damages at Preston, Sam). 200“ = 1, b4 HEREAS, the Trustees ee id ew filed theff bill, 
. , 9 ight be . ats “hin: small boat left, but was unable to arrive in time to save those| $70,000, and the jury have given hima verdict for $6760.— Prior, John 2 00 - Aug. 1, a alleging, that they were aut by act ofthe, 
intend rednesday morning, Oct. 20th, might be seen] districts of China. ’ : Robinson, Thos. W. 7 00 ov, 26, ‘April 16, 1846. ke wale of the F 
re un On Wee 7 o the surrounding hills of the quiet on board from destruction. Before the Delaware reached the} The company offered to settle the matter at any time previous Rice, Gillen “is 209 ier. i +4 pamesat pola ~ bid boctety weatled the bs -y Hort Sega 
o shonng lu iret “ A at» > ‘ uf ic son, Hu ‘ ‘ov. n a { 
roject ga oe lage of Warren, the people, for = eo spot, the burning vessel hud sunk, and all oe Saige et bringing of the suit, by the payment of a sum consider Kuwel, Win a r4 00 “ Ost 1s Cherch” ant otherwise called” SE. Pals Church” in 
: ’ ) anew to the worship of Almighty God the : burned or drowned, with the exception of two, who were! ably larger. gers, Wim. 2 f Lowell, and to pay from the nett proceeds such salegthe 
© SUp- { dedicaltlg | ; ide & an >the breth- : ' r ’ , Smith, Jol 5 84 In full. j i c s said house to 
uld naw aud beautiful little Chapel = by the hep Summary of ntelligence. picked > . ; babl Captain Forbes has received a testimonial from the inhabi- Smith, Benj. 375 Tn full pe et gdersige | Pisa, nasoag the poop ietors of Ay 
, Qa . — friends in that place, for mo a “ar ~~ Mr. Blish perished among the rest. Jt appears pro le tanta of the city and county of Cork, in the shape of a large ipcogee, ae é 100 * April 48 bites, ond thee they have aceordingly sale of said Node, 
are lo efit of the M. E. Chareb. ao _ : c . , — that 240 lives were lost. One hundred and fifty of the ey and masey salver of solid silver, measuring thirty inches in aan a 4 eS and liold the avails thereof for distribution to the pertiengn- 
° appears ’ eed, After the usua iat te . Thisi ° . . " ; 8 gr lime j ‘ ‘ 
lavery, the exercises Com a ie the different suinihouslal LATER FROM MEXICO. gers had recently arrived from Holland. This is a greater length, by twenty in breadth, richly and beautifully chased with Seiiohie, 4 ‘ 09 i jo. 2 +4 ba rst reno le oe AE iiled soll ot 
whol ainaries, conducted by th 3 struction of life than has ever occured at one time upon these borde k: hole bei le- we Sey “ OT ae . - 7 : os : 
_— wt ; ut, we listened to a most excellent The New Orleaus Picayune extra, of the afternoon of the a heavy r of ornamental work: the w mga © ith, Sam 2 00 Jan. 1, 48 which, it is claimed, areentitied to be paid in full, and t be 
publio eT Ley 2 Presiding Elder of Haverhill Dis} 994 Senin tanto a arrived Sem Vera Cres @i,| uate? , mere ‘ vst. | Sant piece of workmanship, and valued at £150. Permee, 4 72. BRS red to the others, out of aatd fonda, particularly 
: armor trot r : ry or Ex The Captain and crew oft elaware extended every assist- ° » &. fe ¥ notes the Wesley Chapel notes, itis claimed, are 
to dis- 4 Rev. J. Spaulding founded upon the following bri a w d 7 the old, died at the hompson, Otis 2.00 ~ 1,747 Y 
“dl ot, Rev. J. Spau S; . oe h ag: inging two days later news. ance in their power. James Weston, an infant eighteen months old, a Wentworth, 8. A. 2 00 “ ov. 1,°47 preferred to the Creditors holding stock-notes, 60 A 
sitions, ext of Sct on —s ‘at B an ot ae A ketter from Queretaro, dated the 25th, says that seventys| ay pienix was insured for $15,000, of which $5,000] House of Industry on Sunday last, from the effect of a dose of Wiley, Mra, Hannah 2 oo “ mane, = py 4 = Wa ‘Ce oa ead trtbestanae tee 
: ~ ") ay being ve ’ : ai ’ 3 te ; ° 8 3 , ' +t . eelock, e hd . the holder: sal es noted is 
wae coal fpgdene, Mor me the singing was excellent,| °¢ depaties were then in the city, and several others on the |were in the Buffalo Mutual, $4,000 Fire and Marine, and medicine administered by its mother. ‘The medigine was or Wheeler J. B. 200 “ Aug 1, "48 behalf of in eehdevs of the ‘oak cutie Gad ott 
» = - ° . 3 ¥ ‘ . . P ‘ ’ 7 ; . . 
on the ( 9 h vided very much to the interest of the occa-| *Y: and it was believed that very a CNG pp Lees 8,000 North-Western Insurance companies. dered for the mother, but she gave it to the child. Whitcomb, Rev. Oren 100 duly 1, ‘47 creditors of said society, aud whereas, the said Trustees, in 
onomy, ch All seemed truly delighted. In the afternoon | cient Ag 9 pues The wen om, py all We understand that there was on board a large amount of Ship Niagara, from Liverpool for New York, went ashore, BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET — pay teen foe — of the said 
ainst it, "evening, &@ most excellent Sabbath School Con- @ presic ent. he candidates are ya ne @ and < : merchan:lize, including 40 or 60 hogsheads of sugar, and 81 inlfa mile south of Sandy Hook Light, oa Tuesday morn- l ° It is ordered, that the mt - give notice of the 
the civ- yeation was holden in the same place, Thus passed| News had reached there of Geren. Cpergne, © stockjobbers great quantity of dry goods, etc. It is estimated that this is ing. It is supposed she will be got off, after discharging From the Massachusetts Ploughman. of their aaid bill, and A ig matter thereof, by patitehtog aa 
cay one of the most interesting and pleasant days| the capital to form Mexico into two great states, and annex not less than $80,000 or $100,000. Probably much of it was Mn BEEF, PORK, LARD, &c. attested eopy of this order, twice a week for three soceesthre 
of bar- . coved by the people of Warren, The house! them to the American Union. The Razonador, newspaper, | . 4d ba Saar Wertiad to teaal her carg Mess Beef, per bbl., Ohio Mess, 14,60 2 1600] weeks, in the newspaper called the Lowell Courier, eo 
over js - ° . . ° . . . . . . ‘* 
” be 3 44 pews, which were all sold the next fore- maintains opinions that this is a new party. ee ee ae A Washington letter In the Baltimore Sun, (good authority) Nery sao, bt, 7 ak ize on ht a dbls en A a ewe et “aur! to be not p! ( 
e enough to cover the entire expense—leav- . EE) ae PA aes hy P ds ssys:—** A startling rumor prevails in this city this morning, | No. | do., 1100 a b., all rty days before the 't onday of December, 1847, - 
wy ene us . f The Arco Iris states the number of Mexican troops q ‘cul x ; we M Pork, Boston. ox Ohio do.. do il once a week, for three suecessive weeks, in the Zion’s 
urs, If za balance in the hauds of the committee oF eee ‘ie field, at different stations, at thirty-one thousand. A lever Since the above was in type, we fud amr farther particulars] tit will somewhat embarrass the “no territory” party. Mr. peg — 2 2300 | Hams, nce, Ib., 10051 Herald, a newspaper printed in Boston, before the said third 
@ Much credit is due to Rev. S. Holman, the ™ ativ’ Sridge, dated 4th, gives par iculars of Gen. | in the Buffalo Express, which we subjoin : J.Q. Adame, it is said, will avail himself of the first oppor- | Roston Clear, 09 0 a 22 00 | Do., Ohio, Ib., 9210} Monday of December, that all persons interested in the said 
at their S00. f tt shuret I from the National Bridge, f pa : iting ree Ohio, ex. cl 0 90 a 20 00 } Tongues, bb? 18 00a 3 fund: d said bi ho if 
21 ‘| and laborious pastor ? . coe a . = Patterson’s march from there, without molestation, to his| Yesterday morning the schooner Ontonagan arrived, bringing} tyity to declare himself in favor of the acquisition of the yee uae, ou 00 e. 19 00 Sages, Oee., a 2000 aaeaiae _ we haw Bas pet and si athe ge Pas 
‘3 ry ther building ex itlee, has - ‘ ‘ : “ lates ; = : ee o 1 shoatd no granied; 
pote vefull ne" fer r ‘ies Sam yr its ‘fi ~ head-quarters at Santa Anua’s residence. Col. Hughes’s | a corroboration of the calamity, with some particulars in rela-) waole of Mexico,” BUTTER, CHEESE, AND EGGS. in what aecanr ane funds shall be said and distributed. " ad 
ed successtully 10 ce 8 wd SN i i i . Lump, 100 Ibs 16 a 24 | Cheese, be 712 By the Cou Attest E. Parsyey, Clerk 
i 2" cant tespeciallys | command was still there, in good health. tion to it. : i” : ,000, at inter- | LU™P, Ls 16a eese, best, ton, 12a9 y the rt ttest, . Pain ; ° 
ion and summation this wth 7 ~ he oe poe boos Gen. Patterson had sushhent a visit from a commissioner of | Capt. Robinson, of the schooner, saw and conversed with errr Tastitute ~~ ane > faud of $7 rf “ ial bse i oo . a 4 A hy maa, ton, om a7? A true cops of the order on file, 1 
. ail concel ned be thankful ré "ble me a eutbes ? Padre Jarauta, with peace propositions, the Padre beiug tired | the mate or the Phenix, who is on board the propeller Del- ~ = orange apes SOE — rings os ieeall wee FRUIT — bn gyn 5 om Nov. 24. ep4t Attest, E. Parsney, Clerk. 
the aft» ; ssid. , , ® ° ibi a \e 
‘ e 1 - ic ~ — us dle C. L. McCuroy. of war, and wishing to come under the protection of our ggv- | aware, and gathered from him the following particulars:— by peso — tense ee ama par ieee: nL Pe Smee es EDWARD HENNESSY 
Bilstul, NOV. SU, 2ONN. , : seenialde i Sunday.21st inst, the Propeller Phenix, having on board} ¥o oF tree weeks, are of the frst character, Potatoes, bbl., 1! 50.a200| Pickles, bbl., 6 50a700 ’ 
ernment. Gen. Patterson coully told the commissioner if Ja- On Sunday, , Ps 4 ously attended. Beets, bbl. 0 00 a | 25| Peppers, bbi 8002900 EALER IN CHAIRS AND CHAMBER FURNIE 
the no — : rauta wished to return to Vera Cruz as a good citizen, to dis- | some 200 men, women and children, yee Soak Carrots, bbl., 000a1 25 Mangoes, bbl, 8 00a 1000 TURE. No 28 Bratrie Steer, Bostox; “ 
tal t Rn lj ; 5 Summary perse his command and proceed there instantly, and no one | mostly from Holland, ie “ baer oe me - ee HAY.—( Wholesale Prices.) few, doova from Usert atvect: Peiated Vurninoveset 
alemen ACITQIOU ook : ver j d 40 cabin passengers, bound for Chicago, made Manitowoe Country, 100 Ibs. 85 a 90 | Straw, 100 Iba. 60265! all kinds. A general of Chai isti Bos- 
| 4g molest them, adding that he should hang every guerilla | &0 pa gers, : ’ ’ all kinds. assortment of rs, Consisting of 
f the In- q " we : ,T sa . ; - r +o ivi Bay, Lake Michigan, in heavy weather for shelter from the LATER FROM EUROPE. stern pressed, ton, 14a 15.00 ton Pattern Mahe ny Arm Chair, New Style éane seat 
he caught. The twain was to proceed with the filth division y> 8 y HOPS.—{ Wholesale Prices. } Office do. Ro So. do. Common do. do *: "0 
iesday of <a Balti battali The reported fight between Jarauta and | gale. She let go her anchors, but the sea was so heavy that <a , . jo. , " . do. “Extra Strong 
) : : , ‘ aitimore battalion. 9, SREATIAS HS de: hpepemang™ inde Gam: shinaeak che The packet-ship New York, Capt. Lines, from Havre on | 'st sort, 1846, lb., 6 a7 | 2d sort, 0200] eommon chaijrs, (suitable for Offices and ) 
{nother Mission to Haytii—The Foreign Evangel-| Zenobia is confirmed. Jarauta was worsted, which is the sup- | she dragged them, and to save themselves Pp dn Sicl Nancie, teteentee Gepieme-ehite fee és WOOL.—{ Wholesale Prices. } A general assortment of cane seat and common chairs, also 
+a! Society of New York, are contemplating a new mission posed cause of his peaceful intentions. put to sea again. : f Continent . We an the followin pei eet of conctien Ga Saxony fi’ce, Ih 45 a 60 | Com. to 1-4 blood 28.2 30| Rocking chairs and Stoots of all kinds, constantly on band 
Hayti “They intend tosend to that part of the island in A letter from Vera Cruz, dated 8th, states that goods for- She had proceeded to within about fifteen miles of Sheboy. New York PS naa 8 : — oom my ey 33038 a le . 
) that the which th French la iguage is spoken wai ded to the interior via Orizaba, are no longer taxed by the | gan, being about equi-distant from that place and _Manitowa, a taal deena Pope tiled: edit teint ei Am. full blood 4045| Do. 2d do 19 0 20 P’ , ° epty 
jected an At first it was thought desirable that a French Evangelist Mexican autores, showing that the guerilla force is getting and about six miles of shore, when a fire wes discovered in pein thelinnibintionll oe idling the mor 8 Pca Am. 1-2 blood wee nae a: “y ” 14a15 G W PRUDEN & SON TT cre 
We hope ogy yer — po h: oy a oiled weaker, Vera Cruz and the country around is wonderfully | her hold. Every effort was wade to extinguish it, and with and legit mate schedietiltie’ of Swiss aichinille ae se Boston, Dec. 3.—The Flour saitial ha a rie hroughout t} : : . p% 
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We learn from the N. E. Puritan that Rev. Mark Hopkins, | 


D.D., president of Williams College, haa been elected Bart- | 


o 


Professor of Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary, 
Trustees of that institution, 


«, to allappearances, enjoys, bodily and mentally, a 
tage. At the last session of the New York Con- 
yy account of feeble health, a single man was associ- 
n in his charge, Sand Street, Brooklyn; but since | 

iis health has greatly improved, and he now bids | 
sustain an effective relation to the church for years to 
His name is so identified with the history of the church, | 
erature, and with all its benevolent and educational | 

s, that whatever relates to him now in the declining 
4 life, poss 


esses a deep interest to the thgusands 


» fee\ uequainted with him, though they may never have 


o.—Cor, Pittshurg Adv. 
$ | 
Romish Slander.—The N. Y. Observer publishes a| 


ter from a Roman Catholic Missionary in this country, Rev. | 


‘ 


» 6 | 
Neumann, to the president of the Leopold Society. It} 


firms a part of his official report in 1841, and contains the | 


f 


‘ 


. 
_— - 
| . Ss Process of Smelting Copper.—A consumer 
: “shan informs the editor of the London Mining 
| “ol Oct. loth, that the new process costs under $12 per 
: ! g the copper; that works are in operation on 
: ‘) Swansea and London; and that the copper is 
Ti quality, and is for sale in Birmingham in great 
. *s. He asks an explanation of the process. 
Another Planet.—On the 18th of October, Mr. 
L '; ‘he discoverer of the Iris, discovered an- 
_ Planet, wear the star 15 Orionis, of the size of a 
He ‘magnitude, with a bluish light. On October 
“<i. 273 , iis A. R. was Sh. 3in. 428,; andthe north 
Weg. 31-2 min. This is the fifth planet brought 
lim, ty yo” Within the last fifteen months; viz: Neptune, 
— Iris; and the last, and the eighth now known to 
: “ween Mara and Jupiter. 


wing paragraph. The writer is speaking of our public | 


Instruction being given in English, and a knowledge of 
wiguace being easential to success in life, the Germans | 
ei to these schools, particularly where there is | 

‘ school in the neighborhood. This is a source of | 
» our holy faith and morals. The school hooks | 

{ heretical extracts from the Holy Scriptures, of cor- 
slations of the Bible, and of books of history, contain- 

k tperv: rsigas of the truth, and the grossest lies 
usages of the Catholic church. The 
ire mostly Protestants or infidels, who are | 

4 few months. Licentiousness and unchastity are | 
in these schools, particularly in the country.— 
ge unite in the utter rain of Catholie children. 
‘account most Catholic priests are in the habit of for- 
parents to send their children to these schouls, at least 
received the holy communion; which injunction, 
» is disobeyed by many lukewarm, or penurivus 
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Ave 


Wever 


slander of our educational institations is too gross to 
elutation, The reader will not fail to observe the indi- | 
imssion of a truth which we have often asserted, and 

idence in which increases with observation, namely, 





‘isin Cannot co-exist in its essential principles, | 
‘tain itsell, in fact, in a republic where educational 
38 are open to all; and where full and enlightened 

* not only permitted but jealously watched over | 
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from the army by this channel is five days later, and though of 
no particular importance, is of considerable interest. 

We give from the Picayune and Delta, a detail of the intelli- 
gence brouglit by the Alabama? 

The great train, numbering something like 600 wagons, left 
the city of Mexico on the Ist of November,and arrived at Vera 
Cruz on the 15th, without molestation or hindrance, save a few 
shots fired at it from the hills of Rio Frio. 

On the 2d of November—the second day out from Mexico— 
a courier of the enomy was captured with letters from Atlisco, 
Orizaba, Teluacan and other places. 

The latest news from the city of Mexico was up to the 8th 
inst. On the 16th, a private express arrived at Vera Cruz 


‘and placed them under his pillow, while he went out to spend 
| Thanksgiving. Upon his retarn he discovered that the keys 
| were not where he hat left them, but that some large nails, 

which might be mistaken for them with only a casual observa- 
| tion, had been placed under the bolster, and the keys removed. 
| Information was immediately given to the directors, and a 
| watch was kept upon the bank, which probably prevented the 
| robbers from attempting to enter. The lock being unmanage- 
| able except Wich its proper key, had to be cut from the door 
| before an entrance could be gamed by the bank officers.— 


| [Salem Register. 





Freshet in James River.—The Richmond Times of 
the 27h, says Mayo’s bridge was carried off, and a large quan- 


with intelligeuce up to that date. El Monitor Republicano of tity of lamber, worth $4,000 or $5,000, lost in Rocketts. In 


the 4th inst., says that on the Ist, a sufficient namber of mem. | 


bers of Congress were convened at Queretaro for the transac- 
tion of business, and that on the fullowing day they would 
probably open the session. 

There was a report at Vera Cruz, when the Alabama sailed, 
bat on what authority is not known, that Gen. Lane has had 
another fight with Gen. Rea, not far from Puebla, and has 
routed him entirely. As the story goes, a party of Mexicans, 
with forty wagon loads of tobacco, under a small guard of 
their own countrymen, left Puebla on the 6th November for the 
capital. Before reaching San Martin they were attacked by 
Rea and his men several of the wagons captured, and the rest 
of them made good their retreatto Puebla. Gen. Lane at 
Once mastered a force aud set out afier the guerrilleros. At 
‘Tepeyaca he came up with them, engaged in dividing their 
spoils, and their route was complete. 
reported at Vera Cruz. 


We give the story as 


The notorious Padre Jarauta had sent in to Gen. Patterson, 
requesting to give himself up, providing uo harm should come 
to him; but Gen. Patterson sent him back word that he might 
exject no favor. 

Report has it that this guerrillero chief has gone off toward 
Queretaro, accompanied by only some thirty of his men. The 
‘Texans, and the Louisiana mounted battalion, have broken him 
ap completely—routing him from all his strong-holds. 

The soad all the way to the city of Mexico will soon be 
aafe for the smallest parties. 

If a statement in the Arco Iris is to be credited, the mem- 
‘ers of the Mexican Congress have determined to liold their 
sessions at Morelia, the ancient Valladolid. 

Gen. Butler arrived at Vera Cruz on the 17th ult., and was 
receieved with the honors due to his rank. Within three or 
four days preceding his arrival, several vessels had got in with 
troops, between two thousand and three thousand landing on 
the 17th and 18th. It was thought that Gen. B. would march 
for the city of Mexico within a fortnight, and with something 
‘ike six thousand men, 

Correspundenceof the Delta.—-City of Merico, Nov. 8.—We are 
all at a perfect stand, and anxiously awaiting the disposition 
of our Goyernment. The city is inch more quiet than it has 
been for many years; indeed, it is as well regulated as any 
city inany country. The only difficulties occurring arecaused 
by an occasional drunken soldier falling in with the leporos at 
night, which usually results in the assassination of the soldier. 
Many of the families who left during the siege, are now re- 
turning to their homes. ‘The wounded are recovering, and the 
general health of the army is good. Day before yesterday the 
Archbishop paid a visit to Gen. Scoit. His Holiness waa 
sveceived with marked distinction by the General-in-chief. 

The remains of the Mexican army are scattered ubout in 
sma!| bodies, where they can be more easily supported—not 
more than five hundred at any one point. 

The following are additional items received by the Alabama. 


The Genius of Liberty has stopped its edition, its editor is’ in 


prison. 


A revolution had broken out in Guadalaxara, in favor of the 
election of Farias to the Presidency. A sanguinary engage- 


ment ensued b tween his troops and a mob headed by priests. 


In the action General Ampudia and many others of Farias’s 
party were killed. ‘The church party was victorious. Parades 
is at Tulacingo, and has openly pronounced in favor of mon- 
archy, seconded by the garrison at Mazedan. Some of the 
Mexicans have still an unconquerable hatred to the Americans, 


and express no desire for peace. 


The Mexican Congress at Queretaro has removed to Morelia 


to be rid of the military by which it is over awed. 


Canales was encountered near the capital by a small Amer- 


ican ferce, and defeated with some loss. 





The Propeller Pheniz.—200 Lives Lost.—Accounts 
received here this morning do not vary from those which arrived 
yesterday. This unfortunate vessel was, on Sunday, the 21st 
inst., within about 15 wiles of Scheboygan, and about the 
same from Manitouwa, was discovered to be on fire in her 


hold. 


She had been compelled to put to sea, being unable to pro- 
cure sufficient anchorage in Manitowa Bay, where she had gone 
for shelter. This fire was soon extingaished, but this was no 
sooner done than it broke out in the forward front of the boil- 
er deck, having been communicated from theboilers. The ves- 


sel was about six miles from the shore. 
sion prevailed after 


peared that there was no hope of extinguishing it. 


A rush was made for the small boat, which would have ren- 
dered it entirely useless, but Mr. David Blish, of Southport—a 
gentleman whose name ‘should henceforth be had in perpetual 
remembrance among these who navigate the Lakes—drove the 
crowd away, and having taken Capt. Sweet, the commander of 


The greatest confu- 
the second disovery of fire, as it then ap- 


| the afternoon the water was up nearly to the floors of stores 
j near old market bridge, Richmond, and still rising. ‘* The 
Virginian Wuollen Company, whose factory is next to Haxall’s 
mill, has sustained some damage from the water, which has 
risen into the lower rooms of their buildings, It is many feet 
high in Haxail’s mills, Fearful forebodings are entertained 
with regard to the canal, Theriver must have risen at Mayo’s 
bridge from 18 to 20 feet.” 
| Anti-Slavery Movement in Western Virginia.—We 
| regret that the crowded state of our colums the present week, 
| does not permit us to give the space that we could wish, to the 
We have feit desirous to give 
our readers the entire series of Mr. Hague’s reply to Mr. 
Meredeth, that, as a fresh ant valuable anti-slavery argument, 
they might be enabled to possess and file itina complete 


| oes P 
chronicling of this movement. 
| 


form. 

We have read with pleasure an extentled article in the last 
number of the Louisville Examiner, giving at length the 
detail of a movement already begun, and which contemplates 
the entire removal of slavery from Western Virginia. A 
prominent actor in this hopeful movement, is Rev. Henry 
Ruffiner, D. D., who is well kawn as one of the most learned 
and able men of the Southern Presbyterian church. A number 
of men of character and influence are associated with him. 
Dr. B. has sent out to the people of Western Virginia a strong 
and cogent appeal in advocacy of the object, that be, with 
others, proposes. 

The Examiner hails this, new movement, of whose certaia 
rise it uttered a prediction som: time since, and concludes bis 
argument as follows:— 

‘* From the Ohio tothe Blue Ridge, they are linked together. 
They know what they have to do. They know that nothing 
but the hardest labor can accomplish their object. They have 
organized—organized thoroughly, efficiently; so that they can 
circulate tracts and papera in every part of Western Virginia, 
and have slaveholders at every point, to assert their rights and 
urge and defend emancipation. Have we such organization in 
Kentucky? May we not have it? Let us take courage from this 
example of the Old Dominion, and be u, with her in her noble 
and spirited movement. Let us, to insure this, organize now !”” 


The North West Passage. —This long dispuied | 
question, to settle which, no less than six expeditions have 
been sent out by the British Government, is at last « ecided. 
We learn from the Montreal Herald, that the discoveries of 
Messrs. Rae and Detse, two officers of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, who have been engaged for the last ten years in explor- 
ing these regions, have settled, beyond much doubt, that there 
exists a naval passage around the northera part of this Cunti- 
nent. This passage is in the direction in which Capt. Parry 
attempted to force his way in his last expedition, entering 
from Lancaster Sound. Although, as now seems certain, this 
passage does exist, it is not probable that a vessel could ever 
sail through, the way being continually impeded by ice. 


The Magnetic Telegraph—New Line.—We have 
been informed that through the energetic exertions of William 
A. Brocker, Esq., of Taunton, and other citizens of Bristol 
county, a sufficient sum of money has been subscribed to en- 
sure the erection of the Magnetic Telegraph, from New Bed- 
ford, through Taunton and Fall River, to Providence. This 
line will connect with the New York line, at this city. 


Death of an Editor.— John M. Gallagher, late edi- 
tor of the Springfield (Ohio) Republican, died recently, at his 
residence in Springfield. Mr. G. won his way from a printer’s 
boy to that of Speaker of the Ohio House of Representatives, 
in which capacity he gave the same evidence of ready talent 
that he evinced in the editorial department of his paper. 


Forgery at Albany.—On Saturday, a man supposed 
to be an Englishinan, between 40 and 50 years of age,obtained 
$1,805 97 of the teller of the Exchange Bank, by a check to 
which the signature of Tweedle & Darlington was forged so 
well that Mr. D. himself at first pronounced it genuine. 


Drowned. James Sweet, of Westbrook, Me., sea- 
man, was lost overboard, near the Isle of Shoals yesterday, 
from the schooner Helena. 


We learn from the New Bedford Mercury, that our old 
friend, Col. A. D. Hatch, of that city, on Thanksgiving day, 
delivered a very interesting lecture on the ** Moral Power of 
New England,” in the Rev. Mr. Rice’s church, (Congrega- 
tional) in East Douglass, Worcester County.—Evening Jour. 

The will of the late Mr. Townshend, of Prince George’s 
county, Md., haa been set aside by a jury, on the ground that 
the testator was incompetent to makea will. The testator, 
who labored under a delusion in regard to religion, liberated 
all his slaves, fifty, and devised to them his lands and other 
Property. | 











—D. H. Loveiaud—J. M. Brown—C Nason—G. M. Carpeuter—D. | 
M. Rogers—G_ S$. Dearborn—D. H Goodno—D. Stone—F. A. Crafts 
—L M. Jones—H. M. Blake (it was not convenient to acknowledge | 
the money iv the suiwe paper with the le:ter; see paymeuts)—Geo. 
Webber (all right ou the books.) 





NEW LONDON DISTRICT MISSIONARY MEETINGS. 
New London. Dec. 19—Brs Alderman. Albeston, Gavitt. 
Lyme, Dec. 20—Albestoa, Alderman, Havens, Morvan. 
East Lyme, Dec 21—Albestoa, Alderman, Kellogg, Nichols. 
Norwich Landiag, Jaa. 3—Howson, S. Benton, Dean, Carpenter 
Norwich Falls, Jan. 16—Dean, Carpenter, S. Benton—Howson. 
Norwich North, Jan. 2—Carpenter, Dean, Howson. S. Benton. 
Greenville. Dec. 1®—Benton, Howson. Carpenter, Dean. 
Franklin, Dec. 2i—Dunham, ©. PD Pitimeee, H. Filimore, Carpen- 


ter. 
Lisbon, Dec. 16—Dunham, C. D. Fillmore, S. Benen. E. Benton, 
owse0n 
Mystic, Dec 21—Cooper, Gavitt—Kenney. Dixoo. 
Mystic Bridge, Dec. 16—Gavitt. Cooper, Keaney, Alderman. 
Westerly, Dec. 12—Kenney. Cooper. Gavitt, E Bouton. 
Vomatown. Jan .9—Blake, Case, Mather, Baker. 
Griswold, Dec. 22—Biker, Biake. Case. 
Hopeville. Dec. '9—Uase, Blake, Biker, E. Benton. 
Danielsouville, Jan. 2—Livesey, Mather, Stearns, Lippitt. 
Plainfield, Dec. 1'2—Mather, Cady. Livesey, Lippitt 
Sterling, Dec. 18—Cady, Mather, Dexter. 
Canterbury, Dec. 21—Sheffielt, Cady, Mather. 
Willimantic, Dec. 30—Dorchester, Gardner, Turkington, Carpenter. 
S. Coventry, Dec. 18—Gardner, Dorchester, Turkington. 
Manstield, Jan. 9—Turkingt n, Gardner, Dorchester, E. Benton. 
West Thompson, Jan. 16—Stearns. Bill, Park, Livesey. 
East Thomps na, Jan. 18—Park, Stearns, Bill. 
Fisherville, Jan. 39—Bill, Park, Stearus, Walker. 
Eastford. Jan. 23—Lyon, Walker, Stearns. 
Wondstock, Jan. 20—Walker, Lyon, Bill. 
Stafford. Jan. 16—Collins. Bently, Hunt, Perrin. 
Sypone Pond, Jan. 18—Hunt. Collins, Perrin, Bentley. 
iWingwon, Jan. 9—Perrin, Bently. Collins, Hunt, Walker, 
Tolland, Jan. 19—Beutly, Collins, Hunt, Perrin. 
Thompsonville. Jan. 16—Palmer, Simmons, E. Benton. 
Warehouse Point, Jan. 16—Fisk, Weeks, Dorchester, Jr., Daggett. 
Scitico. Jan. 17—Simmons, Palmer, Weeks, Dorchester, Jr., Fisk. 
Ketch Mills, Jan. 19 —Weeks, Palmer, Simmons, Fisk. 
Somers, Jan. I8—Dorchester, Simmons, Paliner, Collins. 
Mauchester, Jan. 23—Phelps, Daggett, Hurd, E. Beuton. 
Wapping, Jan. 8—Daggeut, Phelps, Chase, Hurd. 
Rockville, Jan. 9—Hurd, Chase, Phelps, Daggett. 
S. Glastenbury, Jan. 16—Chase, L. Leffingwell, Goodridge. 
East Glastenbury, Jan. 23—L. Leffingwell, Goodridge, Cnase. 
East Hartford. Jan. 30—Goodridge, Chase, L. Leffingwell, Phelps. 
East Hampton, Jan. 17—Morse, Torbush, Robinson, Post. 
Portland, Jan. 18—Post, Robinson, Torbush, Morse. 
East Haditam, Jan. 16—Torbush, Robinson, Morse. 
Haddam Neck, Jan. 23—Robinson, Morse, Torbush. 
Coichester, Jan. 30—Bolles, Baylies, Gould, Dean. 
Hebron, Jan. 18—Baylies, Gould, Bolles. 
Marlborough, Jan. 23—Gould, Baylies, Bolles, Chase. 
Bolton, Jan. 19—Billings, Phelps. Baylies, Gould. 
Moutville, Jan. [3-—M. Leffingwell, Hinckley. Winchester, Dixon. 
Salem, Jan. 19—Hinckly, Leffingwell. Winchester, Dixon, Dean. 
Uncasville, Jan. 3)—Winchester, Leffingwell. Dixon, Howson. 
Gales’ Ferry, Jan. 20—Dixon, Winchester, Howson, Cooper. 


The New London District Preachers’ Association, at their late 
meeting at Wapping, resolved to hold a missionary meeting at each 
of the stations on the District, and appointed a committee to make 
out a plan to be published in the Herald. They present the above, 
It will cost sme labor and sacrifice to meet these arrangements, 
but it is hoped that these will be meet cheerfully. If any of the 
meetings should not be held at the time appointed, on account of 
storms, or for any other reason, fix on another time. Do not allow 
a single failure on the District. Dear dretbren, let us make a vigor- 
ous and united effort on the New London District, jor the cause of 
missious~such as we stall not be ashamed of at the Judgment. 

E. Benton, 


Norwich, Nov. 25. J. Howson. 





MONEY RECEIVED AND CREDITED FOR THE HERALD 
AND JOURNAL. 
tC} See that the money you send us is duly acknowledged. 


Arnold, Susan 200 paysto Oct. 15, ’48 
4very, Alden 2 00 1 Jan. 1, ’48 


Andrus, Geo. 2a # Nov. 1, °48 
Anderson. Joseph 2 50 - April 1, "48 
Ayres, Electa 2 00 64 Sept. 1, ’48 


Adams. Cassandra 2 00 sa Nov. 15, °48 


Bullard. Martha P. 200 vi Nov. 15, °47 
Baker, Orlanda 1 00 * Nov. 1. 47 
Bacon, Joha 2 00 " July 1, 45 
Bates, Abraham 2 00 « Oct. 1, °48 
Biauchard, Alexander 2 00 ne June 15, 748 
Burrougis, Russel E. 200 ee Jan. 1,749 


Bramhall, Saml. 2 00 a Jan 1, °48 


Beal. Lucisda 200 = April 1, ’48 


feelings and understandings of the people—to impress correct 





Conn , Nov 25, Mr. Oliver W. Charter to 2 
mick, both of E 

Tithe ME. Church in Dorchester, 23th inst., by Rev. T. W. 
Tucker, D. S. Fogz, M D., of Dedham, to Miss Mary B., daughter 
a “liciating cearnen. 

n Saccarapya, Me., Nov. 14, by Rev. C. F. Allen, Mr. Geor 
G Builey to Miss Narcy R. Skillin. 29vh; Mr. Timothy Gibson > 
Miss Mary R. Freeman. 

Nov. 3. by Rev FP. A. Crafts, Me. Wm. H Kent, of Mount Ver- 
non, to Miss Charloite C. Cofren, of Vienna, Me. 

In Northfield, N. H., Nov. 25, by Rev. J. ©. Cromack, Mr. Eb- 
enezer H. Rollins, of Sanboraten, to Miss Susan P Phelps, of N. 

In Sungus, Nov. 7, by Rev. E. Cooke, Mr. Charles L Sinith, of S., 
to Miss Patience Clarke, of Salem. 2tst, Mc. Benj B. Brown to 
Miss Amanda Tufts, all of Saugus. 25th, Mr. Joshua Curtis, of Ab- 
ingdon to Miss Antonette, of Lynn. 

In Santwich, N. H., Nov. 2!, by Rev. John Smith, Mr. Jacob 
Taylor, Jr., to Miss Abigail M. Smith, both of Sandwich, 

‘ Iu the Methodist Charch at Hanover, N. H., Nov. 25, by Rer. G. 

Dearborn, Mr. Philo J. Williams, Principal of Clinton Academy 
, — Ht ceviag H. Tracy, of H. , 

n athel, 3, uv 25, . 4 
Parwel o ites ‘Nancy ; 2 tA a a. Gammon, Mr. George E. 
athe M. thurch. North Malden, . . F. A. Gris- 
—_ Mr. Seth -— — hyd ‘i Warralt Borer "tae 

the sime tins, Mr. James P. Grover, of Sout i i 

a >y A med | of Malden. faye S Hie 

n the Harvard St. Methodist Charch, Cambridge, . 5, b v. 
Mr. Col yer, Mr Jas. S. Dutton to Miss Esther SS a 
C. Same place, Nov. 29, Mr George L. Parker, of Roxbury, Ms. 
to Miss Caroline A Low, of Spring Vale, Me. , 

In North Chelsea, Dec. 2, by Rev. G. Sutherland, Mr. Benjamin 
Paine to Miss Mary Tewksbury. 


of Tolland. to Miss Eliza Noble, of S) At Syuare Pond. Ellington, 
Miss Sophronia E. Dim- 








DIED, 





Tn Saccarappa, Me., 2d inst., Oliver Winslow, aged 31 years. 











Advertisements, 


HAMBERS’ MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND EN. 
TERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, Eiited by William 
Chambers. With Elegant Illustrative Engravings. Price 25 
cents per No. 
The design of the Miscellany is to supply the increasing de- 
mand for useful, instructive, and entertaing reading, aud to 
bring all the aids of literature to bear on the cultivation of the 





views on important moral and social questions—suppress eve 
species of strife and savagery—cheer the lagging and despont. 
ing, by the relation of tales drawn from the imagination of 
popular writers—rouse the fancy, by description: of interest- 
ing foreign scenes—give a zest to every-day occupations, by 
ballad and lyrical poetry—in short, to furnish an unobtrusive 
friend and guide, a lively fireside companion, as faras that ob- 
ject can be attained through the instrumentality of books. 

Tne publication has already commenced, and will be con- 
tinued semi-mouthly. Each number will form a complete work 
and every third number will be furnished with a title-page and 
table of contents, thus forming a beautifully illustrated volume 
of over 500 pages of useful and entertaining reading, adapted 
to every class of readers. The whole to be completed in 
thirty number: , forming ten elegant volumes. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 
From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

We are glad to see an American issue of this publication, 
and especially in so-neat and convenient a form. It is an ad- 
mirable compilation, distinguished by the good taste which 
has been shown in all the publications of the Messrs. Cham- 
bers. It unites the useful aad the entertaining. We hope its 
circulation here will be large enough to supplant to a good ex- 


tent, the namby-pamby and immoral works which have so long 
been two widely circulated. 


From the Christian World, Boston. 


This is one of the most charming books that has fallen under 
our notice for a long time. Indeed, we feel that we must bid 


it acordial welcome. If in England there are more such worke 
let’s have them. € 


From the Literary World, N. Y. 

The deserved success of Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English 
Literature, las encouraged the publishers to commence re- 
printing this equally popular series. Its aim is more desult 
and practical than the Cyclopedia, but it is compiled wit 
equal judgment, and adapted to the wants of the people. 


From the N. Y. Albion. 

This highly useful and instructive series appears in a neat 
and portable form; three numbers of which have already ap- 
peared, ani sold at the low price of twenty-five cents each.— 
For young persons in domestic life, and the wising generation 
at large, we scarcely know a publica so much 
knowledge of a useful and entertaining nature at a price so 
within the reach of almost every pocket. 

§G> This work can be sent by mail to any part of the coun- 
try. A direct remittance to the publishers of siz dollars will 
pay for the entire work. This liberal discount for advance 
pay will nearly cover the cost of postage on the work. Those 
wishing for one or more sample numbers can remit accordingly. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

Dec. 8. 4t Publishers, Boston. 


~ GRANDIN, DUDLEY, AND BLAKE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS. 


No. 238, Washington St., Boston, 


Warrant the Teeth inserted by them to answer all the purposes 
of natural ones. 


Dec. 8. ly 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND 
SCHOOLS. , 


(PNHE subscriber would inform those who 








purchase books for 


the use of Col and Academies, that he is , 
pocorn agleny my meee ag 
other place. 





THEOLOGICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND MISCELLA\S 
OUS BOOKS. 

O ministers of the Gospel, and those who buy tosell igi. 

ALL KINDS of books will be sold at a LARGE diseoun 


from retail prices; and those who buy for their own use, wil. 
be furnished at nearly wholesale prices. 

' CHALES WAITE, 
June 16. No. 54 Cornhill 





DR. A. B. SNOW 





Brett, Chas. 2 09 sd April 1, 748 
Brooks, Jas. F. 2 00 fe Noy. 20, ’43 
Bairstow, G. U. 2 00 e Jan. 1, 748 
Brewster. Catherine 2 00 “ Oct. 1, 748 
Braman, Chas. H, 200 ne Jan. 1, 49 
Curtis, Abner 1 00 S Mar, 1, ’48 
Colver, Nathan 2 00 “ Jan. 1, ’49 
Curtis, Sarah 1 00 = Jan. 1, 43 
Carter, Na‘hl. 2 00 “ Oct. 1, 48 
Clapp, G. P. 2 00 os July 17, °48 
Corbin, Aaron 2 00 * Sept. 1, 47 
Cobb, AH. 50 o Dec. 15, °47 
Clark, J. N. 100 +9 June 15, ’48 
Cooper, Thomas 1 00 = Nov. 1, ’48 
Chapman, Nathl Jr., 1 00 " June 1, ’48 
Doane, Joanna 1 00 * May 15, °48 
Delano, Orlando 215 " Nov. 1, ’47 
Desper Jason 200 " Sept. 10, 48 
Dyer, Knowles 2 00 - Jan. 1,49 
Evans, Geo. 2 00 2 Nov, 20, 48 
Emory, Benj. F. 2 00 ai Sept. 1, 47 
Esten, Olney 200 ® July 15, 47 
Ewins, Alexander 2 00 es Aug. 1, ’48 
Fails, James 2 00 * Mar. 19, *48 
French, Geo. 3d, 1 00 “28 April 1, ’48 
Gould, James 200 - Aug. 20, 48 
Gallup, Strimpton 2 00 af July 1,°48 
Griswold, Gilbert 2 00 “ Sept. 15, '48 
Gallucia, Peter 4 00 - June 1, 48 
Hodgkins, A. C 1 00 7% Dec. 1, ‘48 
Hoyt, James 55 In full. 
Hudson, Sally 2 00 » Oct. 15, * 
Haines, H. P. 1 00 ” . 4? 
Heath, Geo. 200 wi July 1, '48 
Harrington, Isaac 2 00 ¢ Jan. 1, 48 
Harris, John 1 2 * April 15, 48 
Herding’ Teaac 300; st) Now 1a 
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Howe, Chas 4 00 e Mar. 21, ’43 
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Lee, L. W. 200 “ July 1,748 
Linoell, J. & W. E. 200 © Jan. 1,748 
Livesey. John 200 y Oct, 1,43 
Leavitt, Nathl. 200 « Jan. 1,48 
Lincoln, Geo. 2 00 oe Oct. 7, '48 
Loveland, D, H, 2 00 + Nov,. 1,748 
Monroe, Hiram 2 00 On account. 
Monroe, Chas. 400 ” June 11,°47 
Morton, Mary Ann 4 00 4 Oct,; 1,47 
Marcy, Groevendr 200 « Aug. 22, '48 
Marble, J. S. 4 00 ‘* July 1, 4 
Maxhain, Leonard 2 17 ee Dec. bogs 
— in, Wm. i = 4 Feb. a "8 
oyes, ‘ ’ 
Sabort, Jesup i 





F ppinee Fr to (215 ghar tg Street, uurty 
oye 9. ths 


land trade; and having had several years experience in tlie 
manufacture of Clothing, we feel that we can offer to pur- 
chasers, at Wholesale or Retail, articles, both as to style 
and price, as will give satisfaction. Constantly on hand 
a good assortment of Boys’ Clothing, of all prices. Alsu, 
Overhauls, Green Jackets, Striped Shirts, and every article of 
ready made Clothing, from the finest to the coarsest fabric. 

Garments made to order, in the best manner and most fash- 
ionable style. The public are invited to callat 47 Ann St., 
second door south from Blackstone St., Boston. 

C. CLEMENT, 
Sept. 22. 3m. N W*THERBEE. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT. 


JOHN GOVE & CO., 
Nos. 1 and 2 Hichborn Block, corner of Ann and Barrett streets, 
' Boston, 





AVING one of the largest Clothing Est 


and facility fe agree Nan 
country, t for getting up, at 8 
notice, every variety of clothing, either for wladumle a 
and of the most approved styles of custom garments, would in- 
vite all their friends, as well as the public , to give 
themacall. Purchasers at wholesale will our stock of 
ready made Clothing and Furnishing Goods to be one of the 
most ar and equal to a advertisement. 
t 27. m 


BONNET ROOMS. 


W. FISH, manofacturer of Straws, and dealer in 
e Silks, Satins, Velvet, and Plush, Rich Paris and Plain 
shaded Ribbons. French and American Flowers, together 
with a full assortment of Millenary goods. Ladies and Misses 
Hats constantly on hand, and vat L to order, from the best ma- 
terials. 484 Hanover Street. 4 
Oct. 27. uw 








ALBION 
CLOTHES WAREHOUSE. 


MOTLEY & CLAPP, 


Corner of Tremont and Beacon Streets; entrance on Tremont St. 


W.M. MOTLEY. GEO. P. CLAPP. 
BOSTOR. 
ENTLEMEN will find this establishment wortly of their 
patronage, as every garment furnished by them will be 
made in the best manner and latest style. 
Gentlemen’s Dressing Gowns constantly on_ hand, together 
with every article appertaining to a gentleman’s wardrobe.j 
Paris fashions received month'y. 


Sept. 22. 








DR. S. STOCKING. 


SURGEON DENTIST. 


NO. 266 WASHINGTON STREET, CORNER OF AVON 


PLACE, BOSTON. 
All opecations performed in a careful, skilful and thoroagh 
manner, and warranted. ly. Sept. 15, ’47. 





Book and Job Printing, 
OF EVERY VARIETY, EXECUTED WITH NEAT 
NESS AND DESPATCH, 
BY ABNER FORBES, 
(Remaining partner of the late Firm of Ela & Forbes,) at 
the old stand, 37 Cornhill. 


BOOKS, BILL HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS, POSTERS, 
CATALOGUES, LABELS, 
NOTICES, carps, &c. &e., 


And Power Press work, of every variety, on the most 
reasonable terms. 


FURNITURE pt FEATHER WARE- 


’ i 
NOS. 48, 60 § 52, BLACKSTONE STREET. 
WwW | & E. H. BASRROOS. would inform their friends 
customers, t! continue business i 
Old Stand, where may be fend 2 assortment of Fone 
TURE and FeatHERS, MaTtREssEs, LooKine Guests, 
oe ands gnehed fre Comey tuetn.eh boutnetian t orl! 
. B. Best ity Live GEESE ROTHER! colin 
i ae tf Apri Pid 








BOOK STORE CHANGE! 


HE Subscribers respectfully give notioe to. their friend s 
and the ic Geacratly, has thee have dis ad of their 
Stock of , Stationery, &c.,to Mr. W. H. WALDRON, 
whom Paqpordially or) Ung? to jhe fares a the old pa- 
trons of their store, a they «'!l give him their patronage. 
Lowell, Nor. 1. 1947. y al SHORT & co* 


W. H. WALDRON, 


Hays purchased the Extensive Stock of Books, Sta- 

tionery, &c., of Messrs. J. E, Short & Co., rempaciilly 

solicits a continuance of the patronage heretofore bestowed 

upon his predecessors. He will have constantly on hand a 

complete assortment of School, Clacsiea!, Theological, 

faneous Books, Wallets, Culert. Fancy A » &e. Bo. 
rebound w 


New Books bound and old ones 
despatch. Cards primed to:order’ el 
for the Newspapers and Periodicals of et le; 
W. H. W,, acting as Agent for the Methodist Con- 


rns, New York, and the F. W. Baptist Book 

at Dover, N. Hi, will keep a good supply of their’ 

No. 6] Merrimack, corner of John Street. 
Lowell, Nov. 1, 1847, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

yes Boston, are mmvited ta examine my stock of 

Murrs, Vicrorines, and Boas, manufactured uader my 
own immediate supervision, and in all cases warrinted. Also, 
men) of a ee wd - aad You. Bur. 
FALOs8 . B 
‘Whesale Roolie Bi and Bit suurien’ 7d Warhtoet 
—. ee | f 


Nov. 10. 
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’ was truly a man of rare excellence. 








ZION’S HERALD AND WESLEYAN JOURNAL, 
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~ BIOSBRAPHIGAL. 


Saran Hanrazwweron died in Kirby, Oct. 28, of 
consumption, aged 36. Sister H. was born ip 
dlesex, where she spent the early part of her 
At the age of 15 she embraced Christ by 
faith, under the labors of Br. Lesley, and united 
the M. E. Church, of which she remained 
aworthy member until she was called to leave, 
to join the church triumphant. — Her sickness, 
which was lingering, she bore with Christian for- 
titude and patience, and her death was not only 
ful but triumphant. ove sister and two 
mourn her loss. 
— Lyman H. Farnam. 
East St. Johnsbury, Nov. 7. 








Mrs. Lovisa Sarcent, wife of Br. Winthrop 
nt, died of consumption in Claremont, N. 
f:, Nov. 13, aged 35 years. Sister S. sought 
and found pardoning mercy at the age of eleven 
wears. About ten years ago she united with the 
M. E. Church, and for four years professed to 
enjoy the great blessing of perfect love. With 
Christian resignation she bid adieu to her hus- 
band and six lovely children, with the hope of a 
reunion in the world to come. J. SrevENS. 
Claremont, N. H., Nov. 23. . 





Sister Susan M. Downs, daughter of Andrew 
S. and Mary B. Downs, died in West Amesbury, 
Mass., aged 32 years. She experienced religion 
in her youth, and connected herself with the M. 

. Church. Her disease was the consumption. 
E expected to recover, until a short time before 
her departure. But the messenger found her 
prepared to pass the valley of death. So firm 
was her confidence in God, that she could rest 
on all his promises. She sweetly fell asleep in 
Jesus, saying “ All is well.” H. N. Taprin. 

Epping, N. H., Nov. 26. 

Papers in Maine and New Hampshire please 


copy. 





Br. Natuan Prince died in Roxbury, Nov. 
13, very suddenly, aged 57 years. Br. Prince 
His char- 
acter was a combination of some of the best 
virtues of our nature. Honest, diligent, and pru- 
dent in business, he gained reputation as fast as 
he gained wealth. With a cheerful spirit, a 
warm and sympathizing heart, and an open hand, 
he was every where in the circle of his acquaint- 
ance loved as a companion and leaned on asa 
friend. For more than 16 years he was a faith- 
ful member of the church of Christ, in all her 
charities a fearless adventurer, and in prosperity 
and adversity her firm and faithful friend, having 
none of that spirit 


** That would forsake the ship and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar.” 


But he has gone to his rest, leaving behind the 
fragrance of a beautiful character. May the 
mantle of his virtues fall upon us who survive 


him. Amen! A. A. Wittirs. 








THE MOSQUITO. 


The mosquito has been generally considered | 
by naturalists as belonging to the gnat family, 
the Culicides. Some doubt may exist upon the 
subject, but there can be none that it is the true 
representative in the tropics of the gnat at the 
poles and at home. The mosquito is not quite 
so large an insect as the common gnat; but if 
less in size, it is a much more dreaded and 
dreadful enemy. It is, we believe, Mr. West- 
wood who considers the mosquito to have been 
“the plague of flies,” the emissaries to execute 
Divine wrath upon the Egyptians. Neither is 
its sphere of torment limited alone to hot cli- 
mates; it appears to endure the intense winter 
of ‘the Crimea, and does dreadful mischief in its 
summer to the Russian soldiers. Dr. Clarke 
says they are actually compelled to sleep in 
sacks! and even this does not prove an efficient 
protection, as cases of mortification in conse- 

uence of their bites are not unfrequent. In 

merica, the accounts of musquito-bitten travel- 
ers are most painful to read. We sometimes 
Meet with the travels of a learned enthusiast, 
who gives us a glowing picture of the glories of 
the banks of the Orinoco; let us take some scat- 
tered remarks from Baron Humboldt’s “ Person- 
al Narrative ” as a set-off against these romanc- 
ings. He says there are three different species 
of mosquito. Some will sting from an early 
hour in the morning all day long until five in 
the afternoon, when they disappear, and a se- 
cond set “mount guard.” These have their 
hour of attack, and then retire, and are followed 
by the night army, the most dreadful and veno- 
mous of all. During the intervals of the disap- 
pearance of one host, and the appearance of the 
next, a brief and delightful repose is given to 
the tortured Indians. All along a particular 
district of this great stream, the lower strata of 
air, from the surface of the ground up to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet are filled with 
these insects to such a degree, as to give the ap- 
pearance of a condensed vapor. The Indians 
say there ate “‘ more mosquitoes than air.” The 
swelling caused by their bites does not disappear 
for several weeks. An old missionary, in ac- 
cents of despair and grief, said “he had spent 
his twenty years of mosquitoes in America ;” 
and his limbs were so much covered with the 
enduring marks of their wounds, as not to have 
a single spot of native whiteness about them ! 


Some of the Indians living in these districts are 
so hard put to it, as to be compelled to bury 
themselves in sand, only leaving out their heads, 
which they cover with a handkerchief. A cu- 
rious anecdote is related in ‘* Loudon’s Maga- 
zine of Natural History ” regarding the effect of 
mosquito bites upon the countenance. A gen- 
tlemaw having indulged over-freely in wine, lay 
down to sleep on a sofa without the customary 
protettida, ot a mosquito net. He reclined in 
exactly half of his face 
to the operations of the enemy, which soon at- 
tacked him in great numbers. His appearance 
the following morning was something wonder: 
of his nose and face preserved 
their sual expression, but the other was so 
hideously contorted and swollen, as to make him 


such a way, as to ex 


ful; one si 


appear on that side a totally different person, 


xpedients for defence against these plagues 
are frequently almost in vain ; but such as are in 
In India, 
mosquito curtains are the common preservatives ; 
but woe to him who suffers even one of his lit- 
tle tormentors to get within his white walls! 
Just before retiring to rest, a kind of whisk is 
whirled about in the air, putting the ranks of the 
enemy. in confusion; the favorable moment is 
, and the individual leaps into his cot, 
while the curtains are rapidly drawn behind him. 
The ledians in America go at night to sleep on 
islets im the midst of the cataracts, where few 
They also anoint 
themselves, with turtle oil, and cover their bod- 
ies with paint and bolar earth, but are wounded 
through these. In some fenny districts in Eng- 
land, where gnats are very numerous, it is said 
The pain of the 
bites may in some cases be alleviated by a solu- 
tion of ammonia, or soothed by a weak lotion of 


use it' may be as well to mention. 


mosquitoes will follow them. 


to be the custom to wear veils. 


hydrocyanic acid. With these remarks 
Chamber's J 








POSITIVENESS. 


The chameleon is a small quadruped, in shape 
resembling a crocodile, and chiefly found in 
Arabia and Egypt. It is a vulgar error that 
this animal feeds upon air, for his stomach is al- 
found to contain flies and other insects.— 


ways ' = 
Mr. Le Bruyn, during his abode at Smyrna, ha 
four chameleons in his possession. He never 


perceived that they ate any thing except now 
and then afly. Their color often changed, with- 
out any apparent cause ; but their most durable 
one was gray, or rather a pale mouse-color.— 
Sometimes the animals were of a beautiful 
green, spotted with yellow; at other times they 
were marked all over with a dark brown ; but he 
never found that they assumed a red color.— 
These qualities of the chameleon have given 
rise to the following fable, which was written by 
Mr. Merrick, and shows, in a lively and striking 
manner, the folly of positiveness and opinion. 


THE CHAMELEON. 


Of has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master’gainst a post ; 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To see whatever could be seen— 
Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before ; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The traveled fool your mouth will stop— 
** Sir, if my judgment you'll allow— 
I’ve seen—and sure I ought to know.” 
So begs you’d pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 


Two travellers of such a cast, 
As o’er Arabia’s wilds they passed, 
And on their way, in friendly chat 
Now talked of this and then of that, 
Discoursed awhile, ’mongst other matter, 
Of the chameleon’s form and nature. 
‘** A stranger animal,” cries one, 
Sure never lived beneath the sun; 
A lizard’s body, lean and long, 
A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue, 
Its tooth with triple claw disjoined, 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue ! 
Who ever saw so fine a blue!” 


** Hold there,” the other quick replies, 
** *Tis green—1 saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 

And warmed it in the sunny ray; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food.” 


**T’ve seen it, sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm it blue; 
At leisure I the beast surveyed, 
Extended in the cooling shade.” 


“Tis green, ’tis green, sir, I assure ye.” 
“Green !”’ cries the other in a fury— 
« Why, sir, d’ye think I’ve lost my eyes ?”’ 
*« Twere no great loss,”’ the friend replies, 
“For if they always serve you thus, 
You'll find them but of little use.” 


So high at lost the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows; 
When luckily came by a third,— 

To him the question they referred, 
And begged he’d tell ’em if he knew 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 


** Sirs,”’ cries the umpire, ** cease your pother— 
The creature’s neither one nor «other. 
T caught the animal last night, 
And viewed it o’er by candlelight: 
Ianarked it well—’twas black ue jet. 
You stare—but, sire, D’ve yot it yet, 
And can produce it”? 
I'll lay my life the thing is blue.” 
* Aud I'll be sworn, that when you’ve seen 
The reptile. you’!! pronounce him green.” 


“Pray, sit, do; 





** Well, then, at once to ease the doubt,”’ 
Replies the man, “Vl turn him out; 
And when before your eyes I’ve set-him, 
If you don’t find him black, I’! eat him.” 
He said, then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo, ’twas white. 


SE ET 


THE FIRST MARRIAGE. 


BY REV. DR. BUSHNELL. 


of Guest, Witness, and Priest. 
ty of their unstained nature. 


smiled to look on so divine a pair. 


sacred air, answering to their upright love. 


YOUTH’S DEPARTIOBNT. |p 


tithe for study. 


Marriage is of a date prior to sin itself—the on- 
ly relic of a paradise that is left us—one smile 
thet God let fall on the world’s ae lin- 

ring and playing still upon its seared visage.— 
i first aatrane was celebrated before God 
himself, who filled, in his own person, the office 
There stood the 
two godlike forms of innocence, fresh in the beau- 
The hallowed shades 
of the garden, and the green carpeted earth, 
The crystal 
waters flowed by, pure and transparent as they. 
‘The unblemished flowers breathed incense on the 


An 


support themselves by 
er sy i little 


The Hudson’s Bay Company and the officers 
of government, have made great efforts to keep 
out intemperance, but the dealers in intoxicating 
drinks are indefatigable and crafly in their plans 
for introducing the poison, and there is great 
danger that they will succeed. Men who go to 
the West, generally go to make money, and not, 
like the founders of New England, to lay the 
foundations of an enlightened religious communt- 
ty. Just such as is the seed sown will the har- 
vest be. 

In this country the Roman Catholics are the 
most numerous and wealthy. ‘They have three 
ot four houses of worship. They are generally 
French from Canada, who have been in the ser- 
vice of the Hudson Bay Company. Probably 
the Methodists. are the next to the Papists, the 
Campbellites next, and the Presbyterians next. 
Many ministers here are laboring for their living, 
and do but little else. 

The state of feeling in Oregon towards the 
United States, is not altogether as filial as might 
be expected, considering the origin of the set- 
tlers. They have a strong sense of the injustice 
done them by the neglect of the Home Govern- 
ment. Intelligent men among them are agilat- 
ing the subject of an independant western emfire 
to be made up of Oregon and California. 


among the Indians, 
ir own manual labor, and 





Correspondence of the New York Observer. 


MONSTROUS ERRORS OF GERMAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Montavusan, (Tarn and Garonne,) 
7 August, 1847. 


Distinction between true and false Philosophy—Opinions 
and influence of Hegel—Strauss’s book on the lit of Jesus 
—Brune Bauer’s attack upon Christianity and Theology— 
Avowal of Atheism by Feuerbach—Publications of Arnold 
Ruge—The climax of error in the writings of Max Stirner. 


History informs us that the Spartans, wishing 
to disgust their children with the vice pf intem- 
perance, brought before them drunken Helots, 
that they might witness their hideous actions. 
The present state of German philosophy may af- 
ford us a similar lesson. We may there see 
what the human mind becomes, and to what 
horrible excesses it runs, when forsakisg Divine 
revelation, and shutting its eyes to the light of 
the Scriptures, it blindly follows its own sug- 
gestions. Sad sight, miserable delusions, re- 
minding us of the character given by the Lord 
of man before the deluge : “ Every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart is evil, and only evil 
continually.”—(Gen. vi. 5.) 
I wish to be distinctly understood. I[n point- 
ing out the shameful errors of some German 
writers of our age, | do not attack, I do not con- 
demn true philosophy. The labors of eminent 
men who have stirred the mysteries of nature 
and of the human soul, and who have sought to 
penetrate the secret relations between God and 
us, deserve the admiration and gratitude of the 
world. There is atrue and sound philosophy. 
The church-fathers unanimously paid respect to 
the genius of Plato. Aristotle has served as a use- 
ful guide to the schools of modern times. And 
who does not name with veneration Bacon, Ga- 
lileo, Descartes, Leibnitz, and the many others 
who have extended by their sublime researches 
the sphere of human knowledge ? 
In the beginning of this very century, Ger- 
many can boast of having produced Kant, Fichte, 
and Schelling. The opinions of these philoso- 
phers are indeed to be taken with much allow- 
ance. ‘They vverstept, in several respects, their 
proper hounds. Emanuel Kant unhappily tried 
to rationalize the gospel. But these men do 
not disturb the foundations of morality ; they try 
on the contrary, to strengthen them. and do not 
forfeit the esteem of honest men. But the phi- 
losophy now taught in Germany, or more pro- 
perly the false science which usurps this honora- 
ble name, respects nothing. Those who have 
not read them, can form no idea of the impious- 
ness, extravagance, and madness of these writ- 
ings. The question is not here between Christi- 
anity and deism, nor between evangelical moral- 
ity and natural morality ; but between pantheism 
and atheism ; further, some of the atheists them- 
selves are pronounced to be loo timid! All the 
rules of right and wrong are disregarded! The 


virtue! The common notions, the first principles 
of justice, all that gives dignity to man, is ont- 
raged and trampled under foot ! 
Search the most famous infidels, Hume, Vol- 
taire, Helvetius, Diderot, Thomas Paine—these 


this pretended philosophy. They did not de- 
stroy enough ; 
men ! 


like a monk, like a capuchin ! 


infidelity to wild fanaticism, are more to be pitied 
than blamed. 


with society, they breathe only a corrupt atmos- 





this crude collection of whimsies. % My mother, 
and my two sisters,” writes a German enthusiast, 
‘have repeatedly read the immortal work of 
David Strauss,” 


skepticism spread rapidly among all classes of 
the people. 


the denial of Christian truth. 


of things, that one extravagance should beget 
another. 


passions, the fiery passions usurp the place of 


writers are religious and moral by the side of 


they were weak minds, credulous 
Arnold Ruge, of whom | shall soon speak, 
said that Robespierre did wrong to proclaim the 
existence of a Supreme Being—that he acted 


Alas! these deluded writers, who push their 


Absorbed in stuey, feeding their 
minds with the crudest subtleties, not mingling 


artless round of joy from all vocal natures, was 
the hymn—a spontaneous nuptial harmony, such 
as a world in tune might yield, ere discord was 


» we take 


invented. Religion blessed her two children thus, 
and led them forth into life, to begin her wondrous 
history. The first religious scene they knew 
was their own marriage before the Lord God.— 
‘They learned to love him as the Interpreter and 
Sealer of their love to each other; and if they 
had continued in their uprightness, life would have 
heen a form of wedded worship—a sacred mys- 
tery of spiritual oneness and communion. 

They did notcontinue. Curiosity triumphed 
over innocence. They tasted sin, and knew it in 
their fall. Maris changed ; man’s heart and wo- 
man’s heart are no longer what their first hearts 
were. Beauty is blemished. Love is debased.— 
Sorrow and tears are in the world’s cup. Sin has 
swept away all paradisean matter, and the world 
is bowed under its curse. Still one thing remains 
as it was. God mercifuly spared one token of 
the innocent world, and that the dearest, to be 
a symbol forever of the primal love. And this is 
marriage—the religious estate of marriage. This 
one flower Of Paradise is blooming yet in the de- 
sert of sin. 





OREGON, 


Says the Home Missionary for Nov., there 
were, in 1843, less than 400 Americans in Ore- 
ron ; in 1847, there were 10,000. They have 
‘nostly gone from the Western States. attracted 
y the healthiness of the climate. The first 
ettlers were a migratory people, but they had 
een followed by a classof permanent inhabitants. 
Chis territory will eventually become rich and 
mportant—especially the Willamet Valley will 
ecome a rich farming district, furnishing provi- 
ions to the shipping on the i This terri- 
ory will soon be engaged in commerce with Chi- 
a and fndia, and have a powerful influence upon 
‘he political interests of our nation. The people 
esemble those of our Western States in their 
eneral character. The Roman Catholics, to a 
‘reat extent, now control their retigion, In the 
Willamet ‘Valley, in 1845, they. erected four 

hurches ; and have twenty priests, besides eleven 
aore'on the way. These are said to be Jesuits, 
aen of educationgand will have a influence in 

very department of society. There are several 


phere, and end with becoming fools. ‘They sport 
with ideas, as children with edged tools, uncon- 
scious of danger. They become giddy with their 
reveries, and their head turns on looking down 
into the abyss they have dug. This is the fright- 
ful result of the endless and licentious specula- 
tions which characterizes some German writers. 
Frederick Hegel was the leader of these vision- 
aries, but ought not to be confounded with them. 
He had an enlarged understanding, extensive 
learning, was a powerful logician, and exerted a 
good influence over his country. He especially 
aroused the genius and patriotism of Germany, 
at the time when Napoleon held the sway over 
Europe. He excited the generous movement of 
the Northern nations, in 1813, before which the 
Emperor’s fortune tottered anc fell. Hegel has 
thus effected a great work in the world. But his 
philosophy was pantheistic. He devoted all the 
powers of his mind to deny the personality of 
God, and to revive the abstruse opinions of Sp+ 
noza. He had also unbounded pride, He an- 
nounced to his fellow citizens that he was going 
to recover the field of philosophy, to solve all 
problems, to reconcile opposing views, and to 
reach the last limit of the human mind. Deceit 
ful hopes of philosophy ! silly boast of his vanity! 
It is only a few years that Hegel has been dead, 
and already he is denounced by his own disci- 
ples! Of the school which he founded, only 
some fragments remain ; and if he should returr 
to the earth, he would see with grief that he had 
erected but an ephemeral edifice ; such is the 
impotence of man—even the most eminent man 
—when he pretends to go beyond the limits as- 
signed him by his Creator. 
Afier Hegel came David Strauss, author of 
the famous book on the life of Jesus, who has 
more than once figured in our correspondence. 
He adopted for his starting point the pantheism of 
the Berlin professor. He would not admit the 
idea of a personal living God, but only of a vague 
and mysterious power, diffused throughout the 
universe, He did not adinit the testimony of the 
New Testament respecting Jesus Christ. The 
narratives of the Gospel were in his view but a 
mass of legends and fables. He ascribed their 
composition, not to this or that individual, but to 
the Jewish mind, to the prevalent sentiment of 
the Israelitish nation. Every one, in some sort, 
had put his hand to the composition of the gospel ; 
it was the work of a whole nation at a given peri- 


——— 
_ This. as you know, had a prodigious cir- |cradle was protected is j 
culation in Germany. Not only the doctors vad} skepticism ee ts He a — - a of the 
educated men, but women themselves devoured Geese’ paarvettom Oe 


It was a Bible for infidels, and 


It seemed difficult to go farther than. Strauss in 
But it is the nature 


Just as, in the political world, after the 
radical, comes the demagogue, after the dema- 
gogue, the favorer of monarchy, afier him, the 
ourierite, the communist; so in the religious 
world, the deist takes by the hand the alten, 
the pantheist the athiest, and the athiest the apos- 
tle of immortality. To the author of the Life of 
Jesus succeeded a more violent writer than him, 
named Brune Bauer, who published a book enti- 
tled Critique on the Gospels. 
This Brune Bauer had been professor of theol- 
ogy in the University of Bonn. Endowed with 
an extravagant fancy, an ardent temperament, he 
soon drew upon him the distrust of serious men. 
Some of his colleagues blame him for carrying 
his denials so far, ‘These censures irritated him, 
and he conceived an implacable hatred against 
theology and theologians. According to him, a 
theologian is of course a liar, a hypocrite, an im- 
poster, an enemy of the public good! All the 
clergy, priests, and pastors, of whatever com- 
munion, are blinded by their passions, and only 
follow the impulses of selfishness! The theolog- 
ical temper is the worst of evils, and theology 
itself is but a mask of lies and ambition! Such 
is the fine picture sketched by Brune Bauer ! 
I have said that he outdid Strauss. Strauss 
attributed the composition of the gospels to the 
general spirit of the age. This origin has some- 
thing honorable. But Brune Bauer does not ad- 
mit this explanation. He maintains that the first 
gospel which was written was that of Mark, and 
that it was conceived in the fancy of one man. 
The other evangelists copied this first gospel, add- 
ing only their own fables, and thus the work was 
finished. Brune Bauer has much less learning 
than Strauss. He hardly gives himself the trouble 
to support his assertions by specious arguments. 
The style of his Critique is harsh, extravagant. 
He sometimes makes use of the coarse invectives 
of Voltaire. 
But this infidel retained one prejudice ; he ad- 
mitted the God of pantheists. ‘This displeased 
the new disciples of Hegel’s school. ‘ Belief in a 
God! Is that to be endured? Shall we always 
carry on our backs the heavy burden of past 
ages? and is not the moment come to have done 
with all religions?” Thus spoke these impious 
fanatics ; and one of them, Mr. Feurbach, issued 
an atheistical book, entitled, Essence of Christi- 
anily. 
Mr. Feurbach is not a man without learning 
and talent. Son of one of the ablest jurists of 
Germany, he passed a laborious youth, and com- 
posed valuable writings on Bacon and Descartes. 
But he had the misfortune to imbibe skeptical 
opinions, and perhaps, the desire to become the 
leader of a sect, contributed also to plunge him 
into the depths of materialism. His tone is calm. 
He does not declaim; he argues coldly, like a 
professor in his chair, and his gravity in his ex- 
pressions contrasts strangely with his extravagant 
principles. 
In Mr. Fuerbach’s view, there is no God. 
The doctrine is a mere invention of our reason. 
Man collects whatever is most excellent in him- 
self, and attributes all these qualities to an imagi- 
nary being, whom he calls God. It is not then 
God who has created man: but man who has 
created God! Mau tas detached, so to speak, the 
noblest part of his soul; he has assigned to it a 
separate existence, and has called it in turn Brah- 
ma, Jupiter, Apollo, Jehovah, Jesus. I shudder 
in sketching this horrible system; and yet, Mr. 
Feurbach exulis as if he had made the most bril- 
liant discovery of the age! He says that the best 
service he could render to the world, is that of 
ridding it of all religions. “The more exalted 
God has been made,” he exctaims, “the more 
miserable has man become. Man is robbed to 
enrich his fancied Divinity ! He abases himself to 
elevate this God! Away with these notions, which 
have been the sources of so many hatreds, and 
crimes! No more of this transcendental religion ; 
no more belief in invisible beings, who have no 
reality but in ourselves! There is a God, no 
doubt; but what is this God? It is man—man 
hinself !” 

Such is the analysis of Feurbach’s book, and 
he calls this the essence of Christianity! You 
would think perhaps that so impious a work 
would be universally reprobated. You deceive 
yourself. Pious persons, no doubt, and many 
men of the world condemn the assertions of 
Feurbach. But ali the young Hegelians hail 
this writer as the most distinguished interpreter 
of their school. Their enthusiasm and gratitude 
are unbounded. Truth, say they, is at last 
found! All is going to be transformed, and the 
earth is to become the paradise of man! When 
we reflect cooly on the eagerness with which 
Feuerbach’s book is received, we are more 
grieved than surprised. Whoever is not sincerely 
converted to the Gospel of Christ, is always a 
prey to secret associations ; he asks himself with 
a fear which he cannot wholly subdue, perhaps 
there is not a Judge who will punish his wicked- 
ness beyond the tomb. He becomes uneasy and 
troubled ; his pleasures are spoiled. Put in this 
state of mind, judge how eagerly the infidel will 
receive a theory like that of Feurbach! He 
feels relieved of a great weight; he breathes 
more freely. Poor man! He thinks he has 
gained all, because he has found some captious 
sophisms which will free him from the thought 
of a God! 

Another author, not deficient in capacity, fol- 
lows in the same track, and tries to take still 
nother step beyond Fuerbach. ‘This is Mr. Ar- 
iold Ruge, an apt and prolific prose-writer. He 
oublished first the Annals of Halle: a periodical 

ollection which met with remarkable success. 
\t the outset the editor defended zealously the 
‘octrine of spiritualism, Without being a chris- 
ian he maintained ennobling philosophical views. 
lis object was to represent the wishes of the 
yerman nation, aud to second the progress of 
arning in all its departments. But gradually 
piritualism disappeared from his work. The 
wrels of Feurbach would not let Mr. Ruge 
leep! The articles inserted in his journal were 
ore and more stamped with the spirit of mate- 
ialism. A coarse, reproachful tone took the 

‘lace of the polished style of his first controver- 

ies. The dissatisfaction of the sound part of 

he public induced the Prussian Goverment to 
orbid the printing of the Annals of Halle, and 

» banish the editor. 

Mr. Arnold Ruge fled into Saxony, where he 

esumed his journal under the name of German 

innals. It was the same system, the same style, 

—an undisguied atheism, a furious attack upon 

ll commonly received opinions. 


Innals were suppressed in Saxony, as in Prussia. 
rritated at this opposition, Mr. Ruge sought an 


ountry : 
is fellow-citizens, ** have sold their soul, and on- 
'y kept their belly ; they do not act like animate 
eings ; they look with the insensibility of Egyp- 
an mummies, upon the agitations of the age. . 
. . All nations grow young by their internal 
‘ruggles ; but Germany becomer more and 
vore torpid ; her head 
\ore contracted. Fie, for shame !” 














our leave of this tiny but troublesome family. 
’s Journal. nom 


‘hree missionaries of the American Board, labor. 


‘rotestant ministers also, who with exception of 


od, and the character of Jesus had been invented 
to express in one person the destinies of mankind. 








a folly. 
which should be rooted out. 


of country is an idle whim.” 
otism has still something religious ; and as he de- 


He was not 
‘appier in his new residence, and the German 


sylum in France, and denounced. curses on his 
‘*These men,” said he, speaking of 


rows weaker, her heart 


These insults are unpardonable. Whatever the 
» Tongs done by the German governments, there 


It is a remnant of old errors, a prejudice 


| be “* What is country >” 
“it isan abstraction, a fiction ; love 


In his eyes patri- 


he asks ; 


lests all religion, be heaps upon the love of it 
most violent reproaches. But what would he sub- 
stitute for patriotism ? Another sentiment, to 
which he gives the barharious name humanism. 
Be no longer Frenchmen, nor Americans, nor 
English, nor Germans ; be humanitarians !— 
Break through the narrow bounds in which we 
have been imprisoned till now! Reach our arms 
to the two poles, and clasp to our heart all who 
wear the human face ! 

_ This is very well. Humanism has for a long 
time been preached upon earth ; it is as old as 
the Gospel which directs us to love our neighbor 
as ourselves, and Mr. Arnold Ruge has made no 
discovery in this respect. He has only disfigured 
the sublime brotherhood constituted by christian- 
ity, by coupling with it hatred against our country. 
The incompatiblity which he supposes between | 
the two sentiments of patriotism and humanism 
does not exist. A christian can love both his 
country and mankind, can devote himself to one 
and to the other, because in his country, as well 
as in all mankind, he sees the hand of God. 

But Mr. Arnold Ruge meets a rough and mer- 
ciless adversary in his own camp, under the ban- 
ner of atheism. ‘This is Mr. Max Stirner, who 
has writen a book under this name : Individual 
manand his property in himself. Mr. Stirner 
pushes to the extreme the consequences of his 
frightful theory. “ Why,” he says, “does Mr. 
Ruge preach that we should devote ourselves to 
mankind? This is the language of a bigot, 
What is this mankind > A mere abstraction, a 
chimerical notion, like that of God, or that of coun- 
try? There is no mankind ? It is only myself 
as an individual being, who exist, I alone. Mane 
kind is an ideal collection which you cannot find 
any where. I know nothing, out of myself. ‘To 
believe in mankind, is to relapse into a tran- 
scendental religion !” 

Thus no God, nor mankind, nor country ; noth- 
ing beyond the individual man. Social rights, 
love, self-sacrifices, and devotedness, all are taken 
away. Justice, morality, are in Mr. Stirner’s view 
chains which we must break. There will be no 
more sin, no more crime, because there will be 
no longer a moral law, and then man will enjoy 
true liberty ! 

I stop. These frightful doctrines have no need 
of refutation. The best means of refuting them 
is to state them. Hers we have the latest form 
of sceptical philosophy! Here we see how far 
man can sink, when separated from God! He 
can consent to the apotheosis of selfishness, the 
justification of crime, the exalting of all that is 
most infamous in the world. Let us appreciate 
more highly our privilege of having a religious 
doctrine, a fixed moral law, which is immoveable 
and will subsist when the heavens and the earth 
shall have passed away. Accept &c., 

G. ve F. 


MISSIONS ON THE BORDERS OF CAN- 
ADA. 


Mr. Bourassa, the writer of the following letter, 
is a Canadian, who was converted from Roman- 
ism about six years ago. He has since been en- 
gaged as a colporteur and preacher, distributing 








ea, 
hand, and behold, but there was no man that 
Wou! 


know me: refi i : 
my soul.” uge failed me ; no MAN cared ; 


Yours truly, 


d 
or 


James Bouras 
ee J 


THE HORSE-SHOR NAIL, 


A farmer once went to m 
with good luck, he sold all _ 
his purse with silver and gold. T 
it time to return, in order to reac 
night-fall; so he packed his 
his horse’s back, and set ou 
a noon he stopped in a village to res. 
when he was starting again, the hostlep _ 
led out the horse, said, “ Please you, si . =e 
shoe behind has lost a nail.” « Let e me left 
swered the farmer; “the shoe will “i 
ern a the twenty miles that | Mine Pon 
ravel. lm j *y aying. he 
rin n haste.” So saying, he jour. 


In the afternoon, the farme 
bait his horse ; and as he was 
the stable-boy came, and said 
has lost a nail in his left sho 
take him to the smithy?” “Tet in’. 
answered the famer; I've only six ee 
to go, and the horse will trave! = 


SA, 


’ and, Meeting 
Orn and lined 
hen he thought 
h home before 
money-bags upon 
t on his Journey, 


. Stopped Again to 
Sitting In the inn 
‘ AJ My 
*Sir, your horse 


e behind ; shall | 


Uriher 


distance. I’ve no time to ae enough that 
Away rode the farmer 3; but he had not 
far, before the horse began to limp ; it b fe 
limped far, ere it began to stumble : and 4 = 
not stumbled long, before it fell down and | ke 
aleg. Then the farmer was obliged to be 
the horse lying in the road, to Unstrap his oo 


throw them over his shoulder, 


and make his way 
home on foot as well as he co ¥ 


uld, where he did 


not arrive till late at night. “ Ajj my ill-luck 
said the farmer to himself, “ comes from neglec 
of a horse-shoe nail ! ”— Playmate. _— 





ATHEISTIC SCIENCE. 


No doubt, every study requires to be tempered 
and balanced with something out of itself. jf , 
be only to prevent the mind from becoming « ¢ m 
sitig” or pedantic ; and ascending higher «| 
all intellectual study, however comprehens ta 
quires spiritual study to be joined with it, lest oyr 
nature itself become einssitig ; [one-sided ; } the 
intellect growing, the higher reason—the mm ra 
and spiritual wisdom—stunted and decaying. | 
believe that any man can make himself an Ath. 
ist speedily, by breaking off his own personal 
comunion with God in Christ ; but if he keeps 
this unimpaired, I believe that intellectual tg 
whether of nature or of man, will force him into 
Athesism ; but, on the contrary, the new crea- 
tions of our knowledge, so to speak, gather them- 
selves intoa fair and harmonious system, ever 
revolving in their brightness around their proper 
centre, the throne of God. Prayer, and kindly 
intercourse with the poor, are the two great sofe- 
guards of spiritual life—its more than food and 
raiment.—Dr. T. Arnold. , 





A PROSPEROUS CHURCH. 


The symptoms of prosperity in a Christian 
church are the following : 

1. The plain, intelligible, and faithful preach- 
ing of the gospel. 

2. A relish for preaching of an instructive 








Bibles and evangelical tracts, and preaching the 
gospel, among the French Canadian Romanists in| 
Champlain, and other settlements on the borders 
of New York and Vermont, and also in Canada. 
In these efforts, he is aproved by minsters of dif- | 
ferent denominations, and labors with the hope ei 
persuading many of his countrymen to embrace 
the truth as it is in Jesus.—Christian Observer : 
From statements made by several of our} 
French missionaries, and with what I have seen 
myself, it appears that in some places in Vermont 
and Champlain districts, two hundred French 
Canadian Romaaists have been brought from Pa- 
pacy to the knowledge of the truth, and not mere- 
ly to nominal Protestanism, but to newness of life, 
while many more are advancing to such a desired | 
condition. . 
The prejudices of the people since the Bibles 
were burned, four years ago, are greatly dimin- 
ished. They cannot but see that it was wrong on 
the part of their priests to persuade them to burn 
God’s word, and they do not know how to find 
pardon with Him for this awful act, but to repent 
and mourn over their sins. We rejoice also in 
the prospect of enlarged opportunities of useful- 
ness, and inthe necessity which God4s laying 
upon us, of giving more prominence to the speci- 
fic work of evangelizing the poor Canadian peo- 
le. We see now in some of these places the 
word of God exalted to honor, among a people 
who have thus far been ignorant that such a book 
was the word of God. We see the youth, too, 
after so longa time uninstructed, a generation 
arising to praise the Lord. We see native iabor- 
ers putting their hand to the work of the colpor- 
teur, or missionary ; we see individualsand fam- 
ilies deserting the temples of idolatry, and re- 
nouncing a religion which declares that the gift of 
God cannot be purchased without money, and 
which ensures happiness hereafter, only on con- 
dition of misery endured here below. We see 
such changes multiplying, and we hope to see all 
the people there know experimentally, the pow- 
er and the value of the gospel of Christ. 

These results, through the * good hand of our 
God,” upon the missionaries, are surely enough to 
call forth our warmest gratitude to Him, and to 
satisfy those who have labored and prayed, or 
contributed to the support of the French mission- 
aries, that it has not been altogether in vain. In 
some other places, we may have to tarry long, 
probably, before the abundant harvest comes ; 
even as the South-Sea Islands, where the servants 
of God had to wait for sixteen years, but received 
in one year the sixteen harvests. But, that there 
will be a glorious work of grace in this land, ere 
many years, if we, in connection with our fellow- 
laborers, continue steadfast in our work of faith, 
and labor of love, and patience of hope, in our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, there is no reason 
to doubt. With our minds stayed upon God, let 
us persevere against the fierce and active opposi- 
tion of the Romish priesthood. When we look at 
the ten thousands of French Canadian inhabitants 
in the regions of Lake Champlain, and Vermont, 
besides halfa million in Canada, yet in darkness, 
and in the broad way to destruction, surrounded 
with adverse influences ; and, on the other hand, 
so few instrumentalities employed by the Protest- 
ant churches, it seems a hopeless task. 

But do not the glorious triumphs of the gospel 
in the South Seas, in circumstances more dis- 
couraging, teach us a lesson of faith ? Are we 
not to expect that in these last days God will 
pour out his Spirit? Let the churches in this 
country but “continue with one accord in prayer 
and supplication,” and the glad scenes of apos- 
tolic times will again be witnessed among us ? 
Let the friends of the Redeemer feel their utter 
helplessness, and remember that success must be 
“not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit 
of the | er of hosts.” Then may we confi- 
dently expect that that gigantic system will come 
to naught, even as the great mountain which 
Zerubbabel witnessed was levelled with the plain. 
We need more faith in regard to this long neg- 
lected part of the Lord’s vineyard. The Can- 
adian population have been so long time neglect- 
ed by the Christian communities, that they are at 
this present day as real objects of our zeal and 
commiseration as any people on the face of the 
universe. And well could they say, each of 








\ eep the bones of his fathers and there ais own 











them, with the Psalmist : “I looked on my right 


character on the part of a congregation. 

3. A congregation growing in interest and 
numbers. 

4. The improvement of a people in knowl- 
edge and good behavior. 

5. The exercise of a rigid and healthful disei- 
pline. 

6. Proper attention to the claims of the young. 

7. The moral and religious aspect of the mem- 
bers of a church. When the members of a 
church, true to their engagements, and sensitive to 
the demands of duty, lead such lives that all who 
observe their walk may take knowledge of them 
that they have been with Jesus, and learned ol! 
him, then, here is proof that said church cannot 
be in a cold or languishing state. 

8. And when to the foregoing can be adcei 


a continual accession of hopeful converts, the cup 
of a church’s prosperity is about ful!-—Morning 
Star. 


THE BIGOTRY OF THE DUIST. 


True religion never produces fanaticism or big- 
otry. The greatest fanatics I ever kew were i" 
fidels, the greatest bigots were Deists. They are 
the only men who will give you no liberty to think 
for yourself, while they strenuously claim that 
liberty for themselves. They remind me of the 
man who declared to one who disputed with him, 
that this was nota free country ; he could no! co 
as he pleased. ‘* How so,” said his companion ; 
“can’t you do as you please?” “ Why, 3% 
pretty much, butl can’t make you do as | please. 





COLERIDGE, THE POET. 


We have got Coleridge’s Literary Remains, 2 
which I do rejoice greatly. It's refreshing © 
see such a union of the highest philosoply = 
poetry, with so full a knowledge, on so man) 
points at least, of particular facts. But there we 
marks enough that his mind was a little diseases 
by the want ‘of a profession, and the vier see 
unsteadiness of his mind and purposes ; ! veer 
seems to me that the very power of contemp ~ 
becomes impaired or preverted, when !t's made 


the main employment of life-—Dr. Tr. Arnold. 
— ol ohn 
Worthy oF Imrration.—The benev’ av 
Howard, at the end of the year, finding a balance 








a ake use ol 
in his favor, proposed to his wife to make | sn 
os ‘ 7 , of amuses 
it in a journey to London, or in any that 1 all 
ment she chose. ‘* What a pretty cottage ©. sal 

. ‘pply, surells 
build for a poor family !? was the r¢ py. at 
she was a help meet for him. To cv ~ ees 

; . fection 
intellect is well; to cultivate the moral alec 
is better. 
sz 
° . ] fidelll¥- 
Mutual delight is the bond of mutua' hues, 
—_ 
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QG- The Association of brethren who undertake 
care of publishing this Paper, do it solely for the ee 
Church and the cause of Christ, without recent “veer ft 
ward whatever for their services The profits that ato tt 
paying the necessary expenses of publishing, #" rai i Ver 
New England, Maine, New Hampshire, Providence 
mont Conferences. 

1. The [lxRaLp anp JoURNAL 18 pl 
$2.00 per »nnum, in advance. 

2. Allth travelling preachers in the Ne 
dence, Mai. e, New Hampshire and V ene — 
authorized agents, to whom payment may en 

3. All Communications designed for p" - 
addressed to the Editor, at Boston, post o - get, 

4. Letters on business should be addresse - or five ne 
Boston, and be post paid, unless containing $10. 

ibers matters 
“7 biographies, accounts of revivals, - po of th 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the 
writers. hie aateee 

We wish: agents to be particular to 
seribers in full and the name of the Post _ a 
pers are to be sent, in such a manner that 


misunderstanding or mistake. 
‘A. FORBES, Printer, 37 0° 
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LUTHER AT THI 


BY MRS. | 


ntrepid, god-like man 

*Mid the aesembly vast. 

‘Iw all their royal dignity 
And worldly-wise, and « 
Prelates aud bishops, w: 
Of church ambassadors, 
The great disturber of th 
Anil chaia him at their { 


ae 


Beli 
Meek; humble, patient, 
Surpassing all around, e: 
In morning splendor shin 
He speaks in wisdom an 
And stands triumphant vy 


We see the oak, that 
Year after year battling t 
And though, perchance, t 
Standing and unmoved— 
A noble ship goes forth u: 

Surge te? Nite tace 
And every sea threatens | 
Yet on it moves, buffets t 
Outrides the storm, come: 
Amid the acclamations of 
Praises are showered upo 
To martial courage grate 
But what are these, comp: 
As WE contemplate, whe: 
Undaunted stands, amid t 
Of moral elements,—yea, 
And * wore than conquer: 
And gains new strength v 


And what was Luther’s 


On which he stood, that » 
*['was simple “ faith in G 
The cause of truth—eterna 
And He whose attributes 
Voucheafed his blessing. 
That girt him round, and « 


All earthly foes, ay, even t 
The 
So simple, yet sublime—t 


O, glorious display ! 


From a mere earth-worm 
Of sonship to the Eternal— 


APPOINT 


It will be conceded th 
preachers, “different g 
same spirit ;"’ and also var 
ability, in respect to the 
are called. [t must alsc 
numerous communities te 
the word and doctrine, 
and different degrees of 
to suit their tastes, or fast 
the greatest degree of us: 
munities. We do not kn 
are denied ; but if they « 
can be easily proved. \ 
sume them to be conceded 
deny them ; and we shal! 
we have further to say on 
sideration. Our preacher. 
they entered the itinerant 
believed that they were ca 
the gospel. It was not « 
selected for themselves fro 
pursuits and avocations of 
to their inclination and ¢:; 
Promote their worldly int 
therefore, stipulate for a 

accommodate the natural ¢ 
fort. There was no wu 
Church, that they should c 
of labor, either directly o1 
directly nominating them: 
Polntments, or indirectly p 
tion through the official m 
desired. On the contrary. 
fundamental principles of 
terial operation which they 
of them to labor where 
chosen by the whole body 
their representatives, shou! 
Professed that their only bi 
souls ;” and that they woul 
to how and where they cou 
by the constituted authoriti: 
ut it necessarily happ 
power, that individual app 
ent estimate of their qualifie: 
obtains in the Bishop’s cal 
satisfaction in respect | 
necessarily arise. Now, | 
plaints be avoided? Shall ; 
Preachers throughout the w 
abandoned, and some other 
be contrived ¢ This is the 
arises under each and every 
made by the preachers, of 
their appointments. 
for at?» then, be fairly as 
Ms Present plan can be 
me the existing sources 
ferechers, who think th 
“dequateiy estimated, 
Produce equal if not 
we will not 
that ¥ 


much 
because, ind: 
an gccasionally, there | 
Pa A. the appointments 
we b> ege that no system 
a executive administra 
Aer be, more or |i 
ie, and imperfection of 

at can be done is to | 


2h System, and such a 
conn best adapted to the e: 
®Mount of incidental e 
or degree, 
We take i 
e it 
ws for granted, 1 


pe to abandon the itine 
an Operation ; that wheth: 
mo by an analysis 
odien” or rely solely on ¢ 
wed at as a body, believe it 
dentine, most efficient mode 
lee Perma share of du: 
~ esign of the* gosp 
and his is evident, not ¢ 
mviction and feeling ex; 
whieh? but from another 
cannot be mistaken 
®ssions have taken pia 
rom aie have not a 
fina erence of opinion: 
Suject but always on accou 
one of Church governm 
aa ae Proposed 
home y adhered to the ji) 
mental Principle in 1 


When”, Systems of - 
hether’ have et S 


*ystem by injurious modifice 
: : rtain it is they 
ite Professed their attac 
2 and their design to c: 
r rease its efficiency, b 

° -t,then, i 


to.infer, that th 

“terial operation is v. 
from 08, as identified w 
May be Pope, Whatever | 


